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Industrial Life and Labor in France 1815-1848 


NEW study of labor in France in the earlier nineteenth century 
seems justified for two reasons. First, a change in the point of 
view is desirable. Labor in that period has been treated as a movement 
related to political factors and to socialistic and other doctrines. I feel 
that it should be studied now in the light of the changes wrought in the 
lives of the French people by the advent of large-scale industry with its 
factories, machinery, and concentration of capital. It is important to 
realize that much of the unemployment from which French laborers suf- 
fered in this period was due to those recurrent crises in industry and 
trade which we now study as parts of the business cycle. We have been 
taught wrongly to believe that while England suffered from these crises 
early in the nineteenth century France was virtually exempt until 1857. 
Secondly, the study of French labor needs revision in the light of new 
evidence and of a reappraisal of some of the familiar evidence. 

The sources for a study of French labor in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury can be classified most conveniently into (1) contemporary and (2) 
modern. In the first group comes the evidence of those who witnessed 
the events that they describe. Of these accounts the most valuable is the 
one already known best, that of Villermé, published in 1840, but based 
upon investigations made chiefly in the years 1836 and 1837.* It should 
be noted, however, that the first of those years of observation was one of 
great prosperity, and the second one of marked depression. A supple- 
mentary investigation was made in certain parts of France by Villermé 
in 1846 also,” a year when another great economic crisis was beginning. 





1 Louis René Villermé, Tableau de l'état physique et moral des ouvriers employés 
dans les manufactures de coton, de laine, et de soie (2 vols., Paris, 1840). 

? Villermé, “Notes sur quelques monopoles usurpés par les ouvriers de certaines in- 
dustries, suivie de quelques considérations sur la situation actuelle des ouvriers dans les 
bassins houillers,” Journal des économistes, Série I, XVII (1847), 157-168. 
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And finally there should be added to the findings of this distinguished 
academician the report of Dr. Thouvenin, a writer who lived in Lille, 
where he worked as a physician and a factory inspector. His report was 
written in 1846° and is remarkable for its frank and lucid discussion of 
problems of sanitation and hygiene for both adults and children. In this 
report is found a soundness of judgment regarding the importance of 
conditions in the homes from which workers came which is rare until 
one reaches the excellent discussion of the subject by Hutt in 1926.* Yet 
this valuable report by Dr. Thouvenin seems never to have been used by 
any economic historian. , 

Other contemporary sources are numerous and valuable. The books 
of Jérome Adolphe Blanqui,’ long known as a lecturer and as editor of 
the Journal des économistes, and of Armand Audiganne,° are familiar 
to economic historians, but are not so well known as they should be. Be- 
cause they deal rather more with industry and trade they have not been 
used in studies of labor. But both men were well-trained writers and ob- 
servers and, although both were thoroughly bourgeois and rather con- 
servative in their ideas, they were quite able to describe accurately and 
sympathetically the condition of the working classes. Another writer 
who was more factual was Baron Charles Dupin,’ very well known in- 
deed as a peer of France, a mathematician, a teacher of mechanics, and a 
writer of innumerable books and pamphlets. He was so prolific a writer 
and so indefatigable a speaker that the list of his works would constitute 
an article in itself, but their contribution to our knowledge is very 
limited. Dupin had not the imagination needed to interpret wisely the 


3 Dr. Thouvenin, “De l’influence que l’industrie exerce sur la santé des populations dans 
les grands centres manufacturiers,” Annales d’hygiene publique et de médecine légale, 
Série I, XXXVI (1846), 16-46, and XXXVII (1847), 83-111. 

William Harold Hutt, “The Factory System of the Early Nineteenth Century,” 
Economica, V1 (1926), 78-93. 

5 Jérome Adolphe Blanqui, Histoire de l’exposition des produits de Vindustrie francaise 
(Paris, 1827); Cours d’économie industrielle 1836-1837 (3 vols., Paris, 1837); Des 
classes ouvriéres en France pendant l’année 1848 (2 vols., Paris, 1849). 

® Armand Audiganne, “De l’agitation industrielle et de l’organisation du travail,” 
Revue des deux mondes, Série 2, I (1846), 818-850; “L’Industrie francaise depuis la 
révolution de février,” ibid., Nouvelle Période, II (1849), 979-1006; Les Populations 
ouvricres et les industries de la France dans le mouvement social du XIX siécle (2 vols., 
Paris, 1854) ; L’Industrie contemporaine. Ses caractéres et ses progrés chez les différents 
peuples du monde (Paris, 1856). 

*Francois Pierre Charles Dupin, Les Forces productrices et commerciales de la 
France (2 vols., Paris, 1827) ; Rapport du Jury central sur les produits de lVindustrie 
francaise exposés en 1834 (3 vols., Paris, 1836). See Vol. I, Introduction: “L’Histoire 
de l’industrie nationale depuis l’origine de la révolution francaise.” 
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things that he saw, nor was he able to influence public opinion appreci- 
ably. Also he was a protectionist and a nationalist inclined to defend 
rather than to criticize the industrial and social systems of his day. 

Writers less well known than these, yet of great value in a study of 
French labor, are Eugéne Buret,* who published one book before his pre- 
mature death at the age of thirty-two, and the Comte de Villeneuve- 
Bargemont,’ who enjoyed a long life of action and wrote in his later 
years in retirement. Buret was a utopian socialist, full of idealism and 
eager to reform his countrymen, but he was also a careful and accurate 
investigator who provided useful evidence for the historian. The Comte 
de Villeneuve-Bargemont was a devout Catholic and a legitimist, as well 
as an aristocrat; but many years of experience as a prefect under both 
the Empire and the Restoration gave him a great store of social knowl- 
edge. Neither of these authors has been used enough by historians of 
French labor because neither had great influence over his contemporaries 
and neither proposed remedies that were practical. Much more practical 
than they, yet almost entirely unknown to posterity, was a younger 
writer, Florent Francois Joseph du Cellier,” about whom it is known 
only that he wrote an excellent book in 1860 showing both knowledge of 
and sympathy with the workers. 

In this group of French observers there appeared in 1846 a writer 
whose name suggests an Anglo-French origin, Charles Brook Dupont- 
White,” who wrote directly and brilliantly on the relations of labor with 
capital. Apparently a well-educated man of the middle class and of estab- 
lished social position, he was thoroughly familiar with economic theory 
and was sympathetic with the workers ; yet he showed no trace of either 
utopianism or pronounced religious or political prejudices. He showed 
clearly that industry was pauperizing many workers, injuring their 
health, and increasing vice. Help should be given, he said, through care- 
ful and compulsory education, and through public workshops and sav- 
ings banks. The whole program should be financed by taxation. 

The authors of regional and industrial studies should also be consid- 





8 Fugéne Buret, De la misére des classes laborieuses en France et en Angleterre, de la 
nature de la misére, de son existence, de ses effets (2 vols., Paris, 1846). 

Jean Paul Alban de Villeneuve-Bargemont, Economie politique chrétienne, ou 
recherches sur la nature et les causes du paupérisme en France et en Europe (3 vols., 
Paris, 1834). 

10 Florent Francois Joseph du Cellier, Histoire des classes laborieuses (Paris, 1860). 

4 Charles Brook Dupont-White, Essai sur les relations du travail avec le capital 
(Paris, 1846). 
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ered. Achille Penot’* served for many years as the secretary of the 
Société Industrielle of Mulhouse, an organization active in the promo- 
tion of industry and also keenly interested in the health and welfare of 
the working class. His books and articles are far from wise or brilliant, 
but they throw much light on the industrial revolution and on the cam- 
paign that his organization began for the protection of children in fac- 
tories and that ended in the famous, if somewhat ineffective, law of 
1841. Charles Picard,”* of whom it is known only that he was president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of St. Quentin, wrote in 1867 a very 
useful book on the industries and trade of his native city, showing the 
effects of the competition between domestic and factory labor, among 
the different textile industries, and among manufacturers in the same 
industry in different parts of France. His evidence helps us to see much 
more clearly the forces that influenced and disturbed the labor market. 
Also useful is the modest little book by Briez* on the locksmiths of 
Picardy. He depicts the evils of unchecked competition, overproduction, 
and the introduction of machinery on the domestic workers of his prov- 
ince whose obstinate loyalty to routine and tradition deserved a better 
fate. Of less interest, but of possibly greater utility, are two surveys of 
the industrial region of St. Etienne—that of Duplessy,” in'1818, and 
that of Peyret,’® in 1835—which throw light on labor conditions. The 
survey of the Department of Aisne, which was both industrial and agri- 
cultural, by Brayer,”” in 1825, is valuable because it gives useful infor- 
mation on the supply and distribution of labor. Finally, among contem- 
poraries, two studies of the new industrial system in England, Ure’s 
Philosophy of Manufactures** and Babbage’s On the Economy of Ma- 


12 Achille Penot, “Rapport fait au nom d’une commission sur la loi du 22 mars 1841, 
relative au travail des enfants dans les manufactures,” Bulletin de la Société indus- 
trielle de Mulhouse, XVI (1843), 243-247; Statistique générale du département du 
Haut Rhin (Mulhausen, 1831). 

18 Charles Picard, St. Quentin, de son commerce et de ses industries (2 vols., St. 
Quentin, 1867). 

14P. Briez, Notice sur la serrurerie de Picardie (Abbeville, 1857). 

18 Joseph Duplessy, Essai statistique sur le département de la Loire (Montbrison, 
1818). 

16 Alphonse Peyret, Statistique industrielle du département de la Loire (St. Etienne, 
1835). 

17 Jean Baptiste Louis Brayer, Statistique du département de l’Aisne (St. Quentin, 
1825). 

#8 Andrew Ure, The Philosophy of Manufactures; or an Exposition of the Scientific, 
Moral, and Commercial Economy of the Factory System of Great Britain (London, 
1835). 
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chinery and Manufactures,* both make interesting comments on the 
situation in France. 

Of the modern writers who had no personal knowledge of the events 
of the period from 1815 to 1848 a few are outstanding. The place of 
honor belongs to the late Henri Sée.”” He combined a talent for the ac- 
curate collection of facts with sound judgment in their interpretation 
and rare shrewdness in drawing conclusions from scanty evidence, a 
quality badly needed but rarely found in the field of French economic 
history. The work of Sée, embodied in his books and articles written be- 
tween 1921 and 1937, is the most important modern source for the sub- 
ject of this article, as the great work of Villermé remains the most im- 
portant contemporaneous source. Other modern writers of great impor- 
tance are Quentin-Bauchart, Pariset, Gossez, Laufenburger, Mataja,” 
Hutt, Simiand, Rigaudias-Weiss, and the Russian economic historian 
Tarlé. Pierre Quentin-Bauchart wrote a book in 1920 entitled La Crise 
sociale de 1848,” which is far more comprehensive than the title implies. 
It renders two very significant services by comparing socialistic ideas 
with actual political and economic conditions and by emphasizing the 
crisis of 1846-1847. For clarity of exposition and soundness of judg- 
ment it ranks with Sée, but it does not appear to be well known. Gossez,” 
on the contrary, in his study of the Second Republic, simply collects 
facts, although they are so well chosen and based upon such thorough 
research that they form a contribution of great importance. Madame 
Rigaudias-Weiss,” a romantic German, is a pupil of the able sociologist 
Bouglé. She pleads vigorously the cause of socialism and praises such 
writers as Buret and Flora Tristan, while attempting to disparage some- 
what Villermé and Blanqui, but she has been so well trained in scientific 
research that her book is very useful. 





19 Charles Babbage, On the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures (London, 
1832). 

°0 Henri Sée, “Les Progrés de l’agriculture en France de 1815 a 1848,” Revue d‘his- 
toire économique et sociale, IX (1921), 67-91; “Remarques sur l’évolution du capitalisme 
et les origines de la grande industrie,” Revue de synthése historique, XXXVII (1924), 
47-67; “Quelques apercus sur la condition de la classe ouvriére et sur le mouvement 
ouvrier en France de 1815 a 1848,” Revue d’histoire économique et sociale, XII (1924), 
493-521; “La Vie économique de la France sous la monarchie censitaire 1815-1848 
(Paris, 1927) ; Franzésische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (2 vols., Jena, 1930 and 1936). 

*1 Victor Mataja, “Les Origines de la protection ouvriére en France,” Revue d’écono- 
mie politique, I (1895), 524-544, 739-768. 

*2 Pierre Quentin-Bauchart, La Crise sociale de 1848 (Paris, 1920). 

*3 A. M. Gossez, Le Département du Nord sous la deuxiéme république 1848-1852. 
Etude économique et politique (Lille, 1904). 

*4 Hilde Rigaudias-Weiss, Les Enquétes ouvriéres en France entre 1830 et 1848 
(Paris, 1936). 
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One of the most important topics is the activity of the silk weavers of 
Lyons, culminating in the revolts of 1831 and 1834. The recording of 
the events has been well done in two articles, by Alazard” and Truchon,” 
respectively, both of which appeared in 1912. In addition there is the 
rather technical book of Beauquis on the silk industry, and the very valu- 
able history of the silk industry in Lyons by Ernest Pariset.” This last 
book shows us most clearly the relations of the silk merchants to the 
foremen, who were the real manufacturers, and how the putting of the 
whole burden of technological change upon the shoulders of the foremen 
was probably the most important cause of the first revolt. Pariset rises 
above sympathy with either class to achieve true impartiality. His book 
can justly be called authoritative. 

Striking services are rendered the economic historian in various ways 
by the other writers I have named. Henry Laufenburger,” of the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, gives a brilliant, if brief, interpretation of the in- 
dustrial revolution in the cotton industry of upper Alsace. Victor Mataja, 
an Austrian official, gives a very useful and unusually well-documented 
account of the labor movement in Paris; and the late Francois Simiand, 
the brilliant mathematical economist, contributes statistics of prices and 
wages so carefully checked and interpreted that their distressingly small 
number can almost be forgotten.” The English writer Hutt® proves 
with great care that the health of the English factory workers, especially 
the children, suffered primarily from bad hygienic habits and bad sani- 
tary conditions in their homes, a conclusion reached by Dr. Thouvenin 
for France in 1846. Finally Eugeny Tarlé,” in an article on the coal 
strike at Rive de Gier in 1844, gives us a clear picture of the corrupt July 
Monarchy supporting the rich and powerful manufacturers against the 
miners. The value of the article lies chiefly in the clarity of the picture 
painted, for the attitude of the government is well known. 


25 J. Alazard, “Le Mouvement politique et social 42 Lyon entre les deux insurrections 
de novembre 1831 et d’avril 1834,” Revue d’histoire moderne et contemporaine, XVII 
(1912), 27-49, 273-299. 

26 Paul Truchon, “La Vie ouvriére a Lyon sous la restauration,” Revue d’histoire de 
Lyon, XI (1912), 195-222. 

27 Ernest Pariset, Histoire de la fabrique lyonnaise depuis le 16° siécle (Lyon, 1901). 

28 Henry Laufenburger, “L’Industrie cotonniére du Haut Rhin. Contribution a la 
théorie de la localisation,” Revue politique et parlementaire, CXXV (1925), 389-403. 

2° Francois Simiand, “Essai sur le prix de charbon au 19° siécle en France,” Année 
sociologique, V (1902), 1-30; Le Salaire des ouvriers des mines de charbon en France; 
contribution a@ histoire économique du salaire (Paris, 1904); Le Salaire, V’évolution 
sociale, et la monnaie (3 vols., Paris, 1922). 

80 See footnote 4. 

31 Fugeny Tarlé, “La grande coalition des mineurs de Rive de Gier en 1844,” Revue 
historique, CLXXVII (1936), 249-278. 
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Other useful contributions may be mentioned briefly. Frank E. Man- 
uel, in an article in The Journal of Modern History, describes the Lud- 
dite movement in France and shows ably the attitude of both the em- 
ployers and the government toward the introduction of machinery. He 
is a young scholar who gives promise of unusually good work.” Germain 
Martin, secretary of the Musée Social, has given us a very useful eco- 
nomic and financial history in the Hanotaux series. He has written also 
an account of silk weaving in the Velay district near St. Etienne™ that 
should be mentioned, together with other regional studies that throw 
light on the problem of French labor—the writings of Demangeon™ on 
Picardy, of Sion® and Levainville® on Normandy, of Boussinesq” on 
Reims, and of Gras on the most important industries of St. Etienne.” 

In concluding this bibliographical section I should mention the econo- 
mist and historian Sismondi, the most important theorist of the time for 
my purpose. Between 1803 and 1819, while he was writing his history 
of the Italian republics, he broke away from the classical school of 
Smith, Ricardo, and Jean Baptiste Say. He wrote in the second edition 
of his Nouveaux principes” that the introduction of machinery and of 
large-scale manufacturing, together with unrestrained competition, was 
causing industrial crises that produced acute misery among French 
workers. Sismondi was not a true democrat, and much less was he a 
socialist, but his greatest influence was upon the scientific socialists in 
the succeeding generation and, in his own time, upon writers of deep 
feeling such as Villeneuve-Bargemont and Buret. His influence is felt 
almost everywhere in the literature of the period dealing with labor. A 
very considerable number of books has been written wholly or partly 


32 Frank E. Manuel, “The Luddite Movement in France,” The Journal of Modern 
History, X (1938), 180-211. 

33 Germain Martin, Le Tissage du ruban a@ domicile dans les compagnes du Velay 
(Paris, 1913) ; Histoire économique et financiére de la France (Paris, 1927). 

34 Albert Demangeon, La Plaine picarde (Paris, 1905). 

35 Jules Sion, Les Paysans de la Normandie orientale (Paris, 1909). 

36 Jacques René Levainville, Rowen. Etude d’une agglomeration urbaine (Paris, 1913). 

37 Georges Boussinesq, Reims a la fin de la monarchie de juillet et pendant la période 
révolutionnaire de 1848 (Angers, 1923) ; Histoire de Reims depuis les origines jusqu’a 
nos jours (3 vols., Paris, 1933). 

38 Louis Joseph Gras, Essai sur Vhistoire de la quincaillerie et la petite metallurgie a 
St. Etienne (St. Etienne, 1904) ; Histoire de la rubanerie de la soie & St. Etienne et dans 
la région stéphanoise (St. Etienne, 1906) ; Histoire économique de la métallurgie de la 
Loire (St. Etienne, 1908). 

39 Jean Charles Léonard Simonde de Sismondi, Nouveaux principes d’économie poltti- 
que; ou De la richesse dans ses rapports avec la population (2 vols., Paris, 1819). 
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about Sismondi—the most important were by Aftalion, Hitier, Ram- 
baud, Isambert, and Tuan. 


II 


The supply of labor for industrial work in France in the period 1815- 
1848 was adequate at most times and in most places. While we have 
scarcely any accurate figures, we do know that the population of the 
country increased from about 26,000,000 to nearly 36,000,000" through 
both decrease of deaths and increase of births. It seems almost certain 
that, while the number of industrial workers increased also, it did so 
strikingly only in a few manufacturing centers, and that the proportion 
of such workers to the whole population changed rather slowly. Through- 
out this period the number of industrial workers was never more than 
about 5,000,000” and those in large-scale industries scarcely exceeded 
1,300,000.“ These figures represent the actual workers in industry. The 
number of workers in agriculture was approximately 14,000,000.“ 

Obviously, a large reservoir of labor existed in the country upon 
which the growing industries in the towns could draw throughout this 
period. There are indications that occasionally the immigration into the 
towns from the country was considerable, usually at times when indus- 
try was expanding rapidly. In most cases such workers were probably 
unskilled, but in some cases they were highly skilled from long experi- 
ence in domestic spinning, carding, or weaving, when not working in the 
fields. The rapid expansion of the cotton industry in upper Alsace shows 
clearly that both types of immigration were important: that skilled 
weavers came from Switzerland to train the Alsatian peasants and that 
great numbers of Germans and Swiss came because they had been im- 
poverished by the wars of the French Revolution and by those of Na- 
poleon, and by the tariff policy of France. But if the immigration from 
the country into the towns was considerable in times of prosperity there 
was also a movement in the reverse direction in times of depression. 





40 Albert Aftalion, L’Oeuvre économique de Simonde de Sismondi (2 vols., Paris, 
1899) ; Hitier, “Sismondi,” Revue d’économie politique, XIII (1899), 529-582; Joseph 
Rambaud, Histoire des doctrines économiques (Paris, 1902); Gaston Isambert, Les 
Idées socialistes en France de 1815 a 1848 (Paris, 1905) ; Moa-Lau Tuan, Simonde de 
Sismondi as an Economist (New York: Columbia University Press, 1927). 

41 Sée, Fransdsische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 11, 234. 

42 Thouvenin, Annales d’hygiéne publique, XXXVI (1846), 20. 

43 Sée, Revue d'histoire économique et sociale, XII (1924), 493. 

#4 Quentin-Bauchart, 44. 
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It must be remembered also that while the factory system grew the 
domestic system certainly held its own with great tenacity. Thus in the 
region of St. Quentin the population of industrial workers in the country 
remained large throughout the period 1815-1848. In fact this great 
reservoir of rural labor was one of the greatest industrial assets of a 
region which was a little remote from the main routes of trade and 
which could not compete with near-by Alsace in water power. The work 
the laborers did might change from spinning flax to spinning cotton, or 
from spinning to weaving, but even the advent of the power loom did 
not seriously increase the number of urban workers at the expense of 
the rural industrial population. When the cotton industry found it diffi- 
cult to compete with the stronger industrial centers of the Nord, Alsace, 
and Normandy, rural weavers were employed on woolens and silks. 

Another factor that counteracted the immigration from the country 
to the towns was the rising cost of labor to the manufacturers in cities 
such as Paris and Lyons. Many great metropolitan merchants, particu- 
larly in Paris, employed cheap rural labor for all processes that did not 
require close supervision or unusual skill, and they found such labor in 
abundance in Picardy and the Aisne, and many other districts. Even 
Rouen employed thousands of weavers in Picardy. A striking case is the 
migration of the cotton muslin industry from the district of Alengon on 
the lower Loire to the neighborhood of Tarare near Lyons because of 
the greater abundance of rural labor in the east. 

Both Lyons and St. Etienne provide evidence of the immigration of 
rural labor and either the emigration of urban labor or the adaptation of 
agricultural labor to industrial work. Similarly the urban weavers from 
Lyons emigrated into the country after 1819 and, to an even greater ex- 
tent, after the revolts of 1831 and 1834. It is clear, however, that the 
wives and daughters of farmers account for some of the increase of 
weavers in the villages. When the cotton muslin industry of the district 
of Tarare suffered from increasing competition from woolen muslins, 
some of the unemployed cotton weavers were utilized by the silk mer- 
chants of Lyons. On the other hand, we learn that in the later years of 
the Restoration there was a large immigration of rural weavers into 
Lyons because of the rapid expansion of the silk industry. Customs and 
standards were upset because the new workers refused to conform to 
traditions with which they were not familiar. St. Etienne with its ribbon 
industry had a similar experience with the immigration and emigration 
of labor. 
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Another form of the constant movement of labor was the immigra- 
tion of skilled foreigners into France. I have cited one example in the 
cotton industry of Alsace. About 1824 there were between 15,000 and 
20,000 English workers in France, most of them highly skilled artisans 
in iron work, cotton, or wool.** Many of them appear to have returned 
home for various reasons. They did not like French customs or food; 
the prohibition of the emigration of skilled labor from England was re- 
pealed in 1825, so that many English workers who had feared punish- 
ment felt free to go home; and the English artisans had fulfilled their 
duties to their French employers by training their relatively unskilled 
French workers. There was also a smaller immigration of German 
metallurgists into the Tarn and Lorraine to train the French in making 
natural steel. Finally there is evidence in hearings of the British govern- 
ment in 1841 that the emigration of skilled workers to France was still 
going on, although it seems almost certain that it was on a smaller scale 
than in the 1820’s. An interesting explanation given by Ure® of this 
emigration is that English workers emigrated when there was serious 
unemployment at home, whether from strikes or from industrial depres- 
sion. But here also there was a current in the opposite direction, even if 
a small one. During some of the worst crises in the French silk industry, 
skilled workers left Lyons for Rhenish Prussia or Switzerland, and 
there was a very considerable emigration to Spitalfields about 1826 and 
for some years thereafter. 

We may therefore conclude that the supply of labor in France in the 
period 1815 to 1848 tended to approximate the demand, and that it fluc- 
tuated between town and country or between foreign countries and 
France in response to the fluctuations of industrial production and the in- 
troduction of mechanical improvements. On the whole, the industries in 
the towns tended to absorb more labor than they lost but, in most cases, 
the growth was too slow to create critical social or housing problems. 
If, in a few cases, such problems were created, they were generally 
solved in time by emigration or other means. When one hears of intoler- 
able housing conditions persisting for a long period, it can usually be 
shown that this was not a result of a very rapid growth in the number of 
industrial workers. 

The other side of the labor picture should not be passed over. Agricul- 
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ture in France between 1815 and 1848 was prosperous on the whole and 
at times was very prosperous indeed. While there was a tendency for 
most of the profits to go to the large landowners who were favored by 
the tariff policy of the government and by the fact that they could vote, 
there was also a tendency for the number of small landowners to in- 
crease. Not only was there no important enclosure movement, such as 
that in contemporary England, but the number of peasants who owned 
their farms was definitely increasing. In short, the owner of the soil was 
ever more frequently its actual cultivator. Hence the condition of agri- 
culture and the forms of landownership not only did not force great 
numbers of laborers to seek employment in the towns, but tended to 
deter them from leaving the land. The agrarian structure induced the 
peasants to work only part of the time in mills and to return to their 
farms for the summer or for week ends. Since, then, the attractions of 
agriculture to the potential industrial workers increased rather than di- 
minished, and since there was an almost constant demand for industrial 
labor that could be performed in the rural home, the emigration of labor 
to the towns must have been rather slow. 


III 


France, as I have shown, had a reasonably adequate supply of labor 
willing to accept rather low wages because it retained its connection with 
agriculture. It either used industrial work to supplement agricultural 
wages or took to the farms in the summer to make up for inadequate 
earnings in the industrial towns. The French manufacturers thus had a 
supply of cheap labor, but they paid a high price for it. The lack of 
proper training in the more skilled forms of work obliged them to use 
far more labor than their English competitors for the production of 
goods equal in quantity, but distinctly inferior in quality. This difficult 
situation was the result of the long period of war from 1792 to 1815, 
and partly the result of the prohibitive tariff of France, which also in- 
sulated her from the influence of British industrial and commercial 
progress to a great extent and which raised the cost of living and of pro- 
duction within the country. The situation was the outcome of the ancient 
error of the French of seeking to dominate the Continent to the neglect 
of their colonial empire and its commercial possibilities. A vicious circle 
had been forged in France. Because labor was largely unskilled, indus- 
trial production was on a small scale with routine methods and with the 
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merchandising practices of a peddler. On the other hand, labor had not 
been given proper training because the small scale of production seemed 
to make such training unnecessary and far too expensive. 

Illustrations are at hand to prove the accuracy of these assertions. 
French engineers, admirably trained in the principles of their profes- 
sion, lacked practical experience. Hence the number available for the 
construction of machines was far too small and they had first to train 
their mechanics. It was the same situation that had confronted Boulton 
and Watt who had to spend years in training men to bore true cylinders 
before they could produce their steam engines on a large scale. The same 
difficulty was encountered in the manufacture of iron in France. Work- 
ers were ignorant, frequently even illiterate, and consequently most re- 
luctant to learn new methods. So were their employers in many cases, 
despite the advantage of literacy. Thus the great firm of Decazeville in 
southern France, with both iron and coal available, had to spend fifteen 
years, according to one able writer,” in training its 5,000 workmen. It 
should be added, however, in this case, that Decazeville was far from all 
possible markets and that the native population had had no experience in 
either mining or the making of iron. In the basin of Valenciennes, where 
mining had long been practised, there was much less difficulty in training 
workers as is proved by the histories of the establishments of both Anzin 
and Denain. 

Another type of difficulty is shown in the hardware industry of St. 
Etienne. Here was an abundance of coal and some iron and the manufac- 
ture of firearms and hardware was almost venerable. But the commercial 
and industrial management was deplorable. The only justification, which 
seems very inadequate, was that the best workers of the community had 
gone into the ribbon industry, where the work was lighter and the wages 
higher, or into the foundries and forges, which were expanding rapidly 
and also paid well. The hardware workers were illiterate, isolated in the 
near-by villages, and thoroughly exploited by the merchants of the city. 
It is hardly necessary to add that they refused to change their methods 
and adopt better tools, but clearly the merchants were at fault. When the 
force of competition was felt from other parts of France, and, very in- 
directly, from England, the hardware merchants of St. Etienne did not 
start training a force of skilled workers. They met the competition by 
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cutting both wages and prices. Inevitably, therefore, the quality of their 
hardware deteriorated still further. The example of this industry shows 
us the dangerous power of provincialism and of the petty bourgeoisie in 
France. 

Another example from still further south illustrates a very real diffi- 
culty confronting the employers of labor. At Nimes cheap cloths of silk, 
or of silk mixed with wool and cotton, were made very well indeed to 
the satisfaction of the public of the Midi. The workers were intelligent 
and friendly and reasonably contented in, their homes, where they 
worked in very small groups usually composed of one or two families. 
Then came the advent of the factory system and these same laborers 
proved obstinate and undisciplined. The problem was not solved until 
after the period with which I am concerned, but the existence of the 
problem is important. It is simply one example of a situation that could 
be proved to have existed in many parts of France if an adequate body 
of evidence were available. These weavers of Nimes had their vineyards 
and gardens and were as much attached to the land as were their fellow 
peasants of the north. An example from northeastern France shows this 
well. There the competition from the skilled embroiderers of Switzer- 
land forced a typically French solution of a French problem. Experts 
were sent into the Vosges and, for years, and at great expense, a whole 
generation of peasant women was trained to embroider as well as the 
Swiss. 

Michel Chevalier, the well-known economist, who had been trained as 
a mining engineer, made a shrewd comment in 1838 which received little 
attention at the time. He said that France needed a whole system of in- 
dustrial education and credit to train her workers to produce goods of 
the same quality as the English, and to give proper training to French 
merchants.” 


IV 


How did this numerous and inadequately trained population of indus- 
trial workers live in the period 1815 to 1848 and under what conditions 
did they work? As usual the evidence is scanty and often contradictory, 
but it does provide a certain amount of information. It must be realized, 
however, that standards of hygiene and sanitation were very different 
then from those to which we are accustomed. Thus one of our most re- 
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liable informants, Dr. Thouvenin of Lille, reports that the workers sel- 
dom washed and never bathed. Another fact that is particularly difficult 
for Americans to grasp is that in France most towns were old and grew 
slowly, if at all. When, therefore, an able writer like Blanqui tells us that 
the rush of workers to the towns was terrific and the towns were utterly 
unprepared to meet it, and when one finds upon studying the demand 
and supply of labor that the rush could not have been overwhelming 
from the point of view of numbers, it must be remembered that the 
French had long been accustomed to static conditions utterly unlike 
those of the United States at any period in our brief history. 

Housing in France in the early nineteenth century was frequently bad. 
The most striking cases of this among the industrial towns were Lille, 
Rouen, and Mulhouse. The first of these, Lille, was an ancient and forti- 
fied town, one of the most important in the old province of Flanders. 
Because the gates were closed at night many of the workers were forced 
to live within the city or they could not get back to their homes after 
their long day of labor. The overcrowding in consequence was so great 
that Lille had the worst housing conditions in the whole of France. 
Many workers lived in enclosed courts or cellars that were damp, dirty, 
and badly ventilated. But let us consider the problem in the light of other 
evidence. Sedan was also a fortified town and was as important in the 
woolen industry as was Lille in the cotton industry. Yet all accounts 
agree that in Sedan the housing was excellent. Even if allowance is made 
for the fact that the woolen industry was mechanized much more slowly 
than the cotton industry, it is clear that the fortification of the town 
could not have been the main reason for the overcrowding and the bad 
housing that resulted. The most important cause of the trouble was that 
Lille lay on a boggy island in the river Deule. When, under the pressure 
of public opinion, the government razed some of the worst houses in 
Lille and cut streets through some of the courts, the workers were not 
grateful, but regretted their lost cellars. In other words they cared little 
about cleanliness or fresh air and preferred to live in cellars rather than 
climb many flights of stairs. 

The ancient city of Rouen was in a better position than Lille, yet it 
was close to the Seine and partially shut in between that river and the 
high chalk cliffs above. Moreover, because of the heavy rainfall, it was 
almost as damp as Lille. But the housing problem was less serious. The 
city could and did grow to the northwest where the cliffs were lower and, 
later, industrial suburbs appeared on the plain across the Seine. The 
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workers who lived in the half-ruined houses of the old city were chiefly 
those employed by small mills trying desperately to compete with. larger 
and younger establishments with better equipment. In this struggle they 
cut wages below the level of subsistence, and the workers were forced to 
accept the worst housing until competition had done its work. There 
were new quarters in Rouen, however, which had fairly good houses 
with gardens, and in the cotton industry the majority of the laborers 
were domestic workers and lived in the suburbs or in villages which were 
sometimes as far away as Picardy. 

Mulhouse, the great cotton-manufacturing center of upper Alsace, was 
an industrial town that grew suddenly after the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century from hardly more than a village into a large modern city. 
Here the bad housing can be explained on other grounds. The rapidity 
of industrial expansion created an urgent demand for a large supply of 
unskilled labor, and the economic effects of the Napoleonic wars and of 
the prohibitive tariff policy of France created a supply in the impover- 
ished workers and peasants of southwestern Germany and northern 
Switzerland. People poured into the villages around Mulhouse and ac- 
cepted housing that was appalling because their wages were incredibly 
small and their families incredibly large. Only after many years were 
the rather unusually enlightened and public-spirited manufacturers and 
officials of Mulhouse able to cope with their slums. Here, then, is one of 
the comparatively few cases in France where a rush of workers was 
overwhelming and where a town really did grow as rapidly as some of 
the industrial centers of contemporary England, or as Lowell in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In general we can say that the housing of industrial workers in France 
in the early nineteenth century was poor, but that they had seldom if ever 
known better homes. People were not shocked by the dampness and over- 
crowding and dirt, but took them for granted, much as we take bathtubs 
and used to take automobiles. 

The factories in which many of these industrial workers labored were 
probably badly lighted and ventilated at first. Many factories were 
former church buildings confiscated during the Revolution, or were con- 
structed hastily and carelessly to meet the sudden demand for space for 
the new spinning machines. But as time passed and the machines grew 
in number and value, and as the application of power to them increased, 
larger and healthier mills were built. We are justified in accepting the 
verdict of contemporary observers that after 1840 the newer factories 
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were seldom dangerous to the health of the workers. The real danger re- 
mained in their homes and in their own low standards of hygiene and 
sanitation, which were also those of their communities. Unfortunately 
the growth of these new and healthy mills was very slow. 

In general the industrial workers of the earlier nineteenth century were 
reasonably well fed and enjoyed more and better clothing than ever be- 
fore. Only from Lille, where the housing conditions were worst, and 
from Mulhouse, with its large population of underpaid and unskilled 
workers, do we get clear indications that the food was quite unsatisfac- 
tory. Villermé noted a distinct improvement in the diet of most indus- 
trial workers. Those workers who had eaten buckwheat were now eat- 
ing rye bread, and the former consumers of rye were now enjoying 
wheat. The poorer workers were quite dependent upon potatoes, but at 
least the terrible famines of the Old Regime did not recur. Meat was 
clearly too dear and, since it was tending to rise in price, most workers 
probably ate it seldom and usually in soups. Villerme’s one criticism is 
interesting. He tells us that the French people did not realize that the in- 
dustrial workers really needed meat.” But this is not surprising since the 
working classes of France never had had meat frequently. Fortunately 
the workers of the early nineteenth century had sugar and butter, which 
they had hardly known before the Revolution, and a very considerable 
supply of vegetables. Villermé found the food of the foremen among the 
silk weavers of Lyons very good indeed; it included white bread, wine, 
fairly good meat, and vegetables. Even their helpers he describes as hav- 
ing simply less food and no wine. Although these workers had been de- 
scribed as starving by the newspapers of Paris, actually, he wrote, they 
have better food than the majority of workers in France. He found it 
impossible to believe in the misery of workers who were so well fed. 

The industrial workers were unquestionably far better clothed in the 
period from 1815 to 1848 than ever before. Cotton clothing became 
common and cheap, far cheaper than linen ever had been or could be. 
Woolens also had greatly increased in quantity and decreased in price, so 
that probably all but the poorest workers had some woolen clothing. 
This was a great protection in the damp French winters, and a protec- 
tion they had never enjoyed before. It seems clear, also, that the wearing 
of shoes by workers became common in this period. The picture is not 
idyllic, however. The general improvement in food and clothing in the 
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earlier nineteenth century was a rise from frequent famine and misery 
to a standard of bare sufficiency which we would describe as the mini- 
mum necessary to maintain health. It is doubtful if any but the skilled 
workers had much more. 

The laborers’ work tended to become less arduous and less dangerous 
to their health. Accounts of almost incredible misery can generally be 
traced to some dying domestic industry, such as the weaving of cotton 
by hand, or the spinning of flax in Normandy and Brittany. Among the 
improvements that alleviated working conditions was the substitution of 
mechanical beating of cotton for hand beating which had filled the lungs 
with dust and caused tuberculosis and pneumonia. This came slowly, ap- 
pearing first in Alsace, then in Normandy, and finally, and very slowly 
indeed, because of the cost, in the Nord. The gradual replacement of the 
hand loom by the power loom, which began about 1826 and was general 
by 1848 in the cotton industry, meant work in a standing position in a 
fairly healthy mill instead of sitting bent over in a damp and badly venti- 
lated cellar. The combing of wool by hand, with the worker heating the 
comb over a charcoal fire, which created gas fumes in many cases, was 
replaced just after 1848 by mechanical combing, which was quite safe. 
In other cases, however, there was little improvement. In some of the 
processes in the cotton industry such as some finishing, mechanical dress- 
ing, and, to a lesser extent, fine spinning, a very high temperature was 
maintained which was dangerous when the workers emerged into the 
out of doors. We know also that little or nothing was done to protect 
workers from machinery of which the speed of motion was being 
steadily increased. 

Finally, one of the most important of working conditions, the length 
of the day of labor, should be considered. Unquestionably this was ex- 
cessive. Among handworkers we hear of days as long as 18 or 19 hours, 
and in mills 14 or even 15 hours were common early in the century. At 
first this evil attracted little attention, but toward the end of the Restora- 
tion interest was aroused with the result that hours were slowly short- 
ened until by 1848 the prevalent working day in mills was probably 13 
hours and in many cases 12.” The change began about 1840 and appears 
to have been widespread. 

In contrast to this important improvement, the shorter working day, 
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is the rather distressing picture of the labor of women and children. It 
has been said that this evil was far less serious in France than in con- 
temporary England because the wages paid French men were so low that 
there was little need to employ children.” The evil was probably less in 
France, but it was intensive, and any mitigation as compared to England 
was due to the very slow mechanization and concentration of industry. 
Where these changes occurred the level of wages did not prevent the 
widespread ervloyment of women and children. 

The use of women in French industry was rather typical. They were 
not only very common in the cotton mills, as is well known, but also in 
the spinning of wool, which became a factory industry in the period be- 
fore 1848; they were used also in some of the easier processes connected 
with the weaving of wool, in the reeling and spinning of silk, and in the 
weaving of silk ribbons. In the silk industry at Avignon nearly all the 
workers were women. They were numerous in the tulle industry and 
made all the braid, lace, and embroidery. In general their wages were so 
low that they could do little more than support themselves. But to con- 
temporary observers in France the most serious problem raised by their 
employment was the mixture of the two sexes in the factories. This pre- 
occupation with the morals of the lower orders was as widespread 
among the French bourgeoisie as it was among the middle class of 
contemporary England. 

The conditions under which children were employed in France be- 
tween 1815 and 1848 were called by Villermé “too terrible to be en- 
dured.””’ Shortly before he made this comment in his well-known book, 
one of the great cotton manufacturers who exercised considerable politi- 
cal influence stated publicly that in his cotton mill at Lille half of all his 
workers were children who entered employment usually at the age of 
eight, and often at six. They worked the same hours as adults and had 
no schooling or protection whatever.” Mimerel clearly believed, as did 
so many of his contemporaries in New England, that such employment 
was better for the children than some schooling with long intervals of 
idleness. 

The problem of child labor in France is of interest chiefly because of 
two important statutes that were intended to mitigate its evils: first, 
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Guizot’s Law of 1833 on education, and, second, the Child Labor Law 
of 1841. Neither law produced satisfactory results, but both were im- 
portant. The Law of 1833 was enacted after a careful survey which 
showed that before the advent of Louis Philippe very few of the chil- 
dren of the working class received any education at all. In 1832, with 
42,000 communes, France had 10,000 schools, and, with a population 
of more than 30,000,000, only 1,300,000 pupils.” Guizot sought to have 
one school for every commune, but did not make education compulsory ; 
nor did he make it free except to the indigent. The commune and the 
government were to cooperate in paying the teachers, but the salaries 
offered were below the minimum standard of living for common laborers 
and there were no guarantees of promotion or of allowances for retire- 
ment. Finally, there were neither sufficient funds nor sufficient pressure 
from public opinion to build the necessary schools, nor were there 
enough normal schools to train the teachers. Yet despite these difficulties 
the number of schools and pupils increased very considerably and illiter- 
acy was reduced notably before 1848. 

The Law of 1841 had two main objects: first, the protection of chil- 
dren from labor in factories at too early an age or for too long hours; 
and, second, the teaching of reading and writing to children before they 
entered upon their industrial careers. Neither object was attained, but 
the law was more than a gesture. It served to keep most children out of 
the factories until they were eight years old, it increased the number of 
pupils in the schools, and it helped to shorten the hours of labor for all 
workers. It did not accomplish more for several reasons. The workers 
were not in sympathy with it because they felt it would seriously de- 
crease their incomes and they were interested only in religious instruc- 
tion for their children. The government made no serious effort to en- 
force the law and issued few of the regulations for which: the statute 
gave discretionary power. The inspectors, who were to receive no com- 
pensation, were usually appointed by committees of manufacturers, al- 
though it was common knowledge that the great majority of French 
manufacturers were opposed to the law. Finally, the law gave no help at 
all to the children in small establishments who needed protection most, 
for it was applicable only to establishments with twenty or more workers 
and the average workshop that was officially classed as “‘large’’ em- 
ployed ten. 
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V 


The wages received by the industrial workers in France between 1815 
and 1848 are difficult to determine. There are no general tables of statis- 
tics that inspire confidence. Government statistics in this period are no- 
toriously unreliable. Manufacturers who testified at government hear- 
ings usually gave their maximum wages as the average. Many important 
writers like Blanqui made statements regarding wages without giving 
their sources of information or any set of figures in support of their 
conclusions. While most French writers on economic subjects have dis- 
liked statistics until recently, it seems probable that there were few re- 
liable figures that they could have used. Also, in many cases where 
figures are given the date unfortunately is not supplied. It may, there- 
fore, be almost impossible to determine the significance of the figures, 
because no one can determine the circumstances under which the wages 
named were paid. Several reasons for the confusion can be given in addi- 
tion to the lack of reliable tables of statistics. Most workers in France 
were paid by the piece rather than by the day, yet most writers naming 
specific wages give them by the day. In short, they make a rough average 
of piece rates in order not to weary the reader with numerous contra- 
dictory rates. Piece rates are misleading also because their reduction 
may lead to a statement that wages have been reduced. This may not be 
the case, for a reduction of the piece rate was often made because an im- 
proved machine had greatly increased the production of the worker. 
Hence, the reduction in wages was usually small in such cases, and there 
might conceivably be an actual increase. Another reason for confusion is 
that little account has been taken of the effect of business crises upon 
wages, with the result that very erroneous interpretations can follow 
when figures from a year of depression, for instance, are compared with 
those from a year of prosperity. Our best course, therefore, is to rely 
upon the four authors who seem thoroughly sound in their statements re- 
garding wages: Duchatellier, Villermé, Sée, and Simiand. 

Sée gives us two brief sets of figures for wages: the first taken from 
Villermé, which means they were probably taken from the year 1836, a 
year of prosperity, and are probably as accurate as any we shall ever 
obtain ; and the second from the very incomplete reports that have sur- 
vived from the very thoroughly conducted Enquéte of 1848—figures 
taken, therefore, in a year of Revolution following severe crises in both 
industry and agriculture. Villermé, omitting workers whose pay was un- 
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usually low, such as hand-loom weavers of cotton, gave the average wage 
as follows: men 2 francs, women 1 franc, children 0.45-0.75 francs.” 
The figures from the Enquéte of 1848 were: men 1.78 francs, women 
0.77 francs, and children 0.50 francs.” Since the year 1836 was prosper- 
ous whereas 1848 was markedly adverse, it may be assumed that there 
had been little change in wages other than temporary fluctuations. 

Duchatellier states that wages had risen from 1790 to 1810 and that 
the increase had continued until 1820, after which wages were either sta- 
tionary or declining until 1830. Since we now know that there was an 
industrial boom from 1819 until 1826 we can amend Duchatellier’s 
statement. A rather sharp decline in wages came in 1826 and was prob- 
ably followed by a slow and incomplete recovery beginning in 1832. 
Both Sée and Simiand agree that wages did not increase materially be- 
tween 1815 and 1850; that, on the contrary, they were stationary with a 
tendency to decline. This statement is supported not only by the exhaus- 
tive investigations that both these authors made, but also by their state- 
ment that on the whole the period 1820-1850 was one of declining 
prices.” It certainly must have been, since the period beginning with the 
dangerously excessive issues of assignats about 1792 and characterized 
by continuous war for more than twenty years was markedly inflation- 
ary, with a crisis attending the collapse of the first Empire, and a second 
crisis coming with the severe crop failure of 1817-1818. These facts also 
help to explain numerous statements that wages between 1815 and 1848, 
or between various dates within that period, were very much higher than 
those of the late eighteenth century, or, more specifically, those of 1789. 
They seemed higher, of course, and really were, if we ignore the infla- 
tionary period of the later years of the Revolution and most of the first 
Empire. The confusion arising from the failure to consider these finan- 
cial facts was probably the basis for the statements made by several 
authors, including one by Sée himself, that there was a general increase 
of wages during the Restoration and the July Monarchy.” 

An important factor that served to depress wages during the period 
1815 to 1848 was competition in various forms. Its most significant 
form, perhaps, was the competition among laborers for work in indus- 
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try. This competition was made more severe by the pressure of the great 
body of workers who retained some connection with the land and who 
accepted low wages because they could live comfortably through their 
additional earnings from agriculture. Their competition tended to lower 
wages for all industrial laborers. Other forms of competition were those 
among manufacturers in the same industry, some of whom adopted 
improvements quickly and others slowly. Almost invariably those who 
found their difficulties increasing cut wages. Foreign competition, which 
was felt keenly throughout this period in the silk industry at both Lyons 
and St. Etienne, was met in many cases by a reduction of wages. Other 
industries felt foreign competition at times, especially the woolen and 
linen industries. In the main, however, internal competition was more 
important because the struggle between different manufacturers, whether 
in the same or in different industries, for the highly protected French 
market was keen. The ferocity of this struggle and its hardships for the 
workers would probably have been mitigated somewhat if more foreign 
competition had been allowed. France suffered not only from the exclu- 
sion of foreign goods, but also from the absence or loss of foreign 
markets. This resulted from the low costs of production in England, 
from the loss of colonies in war, from the inadequate development of 
French shipping, and from retaliation by the British and other foreign 
competitors for their exclusion from the French market. 

Finally, there was the competition between workers using machines 
driven by power and those using machines run by hand. At the begin- 
ning of the period this occurred in cotton spinning and it gradually 
spread to the spinning of wool. In weaving it came in the cotton indus- 
try in the middle of the period and in the woolen at the end, while the 
effort to install better looms in the silk industry, forced directly by foreign 
competition, was an important cause of the critical condition of the 
weavers of both Lyons and St. Etienne between 1830 and 1840. 

A final factor in depressing wages in the period between Waterloo and 
the Revolution of 1848 was the frequent recurrence of industrial crises, 
which usually brought reduction of wages for all and unemployment, 
or no wages at all, for many. The most important occurred from 1817 to 
1819, from 1826 to 1832, from 1837 to 1842, and the last began in 1846. 
The first and last were greatly aggravated by serious crop failures, while 
the longer depressions of 1826-1832 and 1837-1842 were mitigated by 
one or two brief periods of temporary recovery, but were intensified and 
prolonged in the first case by the Revolution of 1830, and in the second 
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case by the danger of war in 1840 over the Eastern Question. The effects 
of these crises on wages were serious; first, because the reductions were 
usually rapid and the subsequent increases slow; and, second, because 
they caused constant uncertainty and frequent variations in the workers’ 
earnings. These crises and their effects were noted by contemporary ob- 
servers such as Sismondi, Villermé, Blanqui, and even Baron Charles 
Dupin, and by Charles Picard who wrote in 1867; they have been 
stressed among modern writers by Sée, Gossez, and Quentin-Bauchart. 
But their effect on wages needs prolonged and intensive investigation. 

Before concluding this study of wages let me throw what little light I 
can find on the subject of real as distinguished from normal wages. A 
pessimistic view was expressed by Duchatellier, who stated that with the 
development of industry wages remained below the increase in prices.” 
The worker, consequently, had to work harder for the same comparative 
income and grew ever weaker in the face of the capitalist. An optimistic 
view was expressed by Dupont-White, who pointed out that in France 
population had not increased beyond the natural resources of the country 
as it had in England, and that French national wealth had increased more 
than twice as fast as population. Wages were not decreasing steadily and 
if general misery came, he concluded, it would be because of excessive 
procreation by the masses.” The verdict must, unfortunately, incline to- 
ward the pessimistic view. Little if any of the increase of national wealth 
ever reached the workers, because it was absorbed by the bourgeoisie. 
While it is true, apparently, that wages did not decrease steadily to any 
great extent, the frequent industrial crises certainly prevented any 
marked improvement in the standard of living of the industrial worker. 
During periods of industrial expansion, wages usually rose and many 
workers could live fairly comfortably ; but during crises widespread un- 
employment made suffering acute in many of the industrial towns such 
as Lille, Rouen, Mulhouse, and Lyons. Sée tells us frankly that in the 
textile centers of the north, especially of the cotton industry, wages were 
at or below the minimum standard of living. A daily wage of 2 francs 
for a man and 1 franc for his wife meant an annual family income of 
approximately 900 francs. This would probably meet the minimum stand- 
ard of living at Rouen and Mulhouse, but would probably be below it at 
Lille and possibly at Lyons. How much below would depend upon the 
number and age of the children. 
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We must remember also the masses of unskilled labor, the sweated 
labor such as the women making braid, and the labor in declining indus- 
tries such as small hardware and the weaving of cotton by hand. Even 
in industries where the wages were considered high, such as the iron in- 
dustry with its foundries and forges, the wage of a skilled French 
worker probably seldom exceeded 4 francs a day, while the work was 
hard and the number of workers not very great. This would mean, how- 
ever, something like comfort. In the rising woolen towns of Roubaix 
and Tourcoing wages were rather high after 1830 and there was un- 
doubtedly comfort. Industrial workers living in the country got low 
wages, but had lower costs than urban workers. They may have had 
better food and better housing than the worst in the cities, but their 
standard of living certainly was low. My conclusion is, therefore, that 
for the majority of industrial workers in France real wages were ap- 
proximately at the minimum standard of living in times of prosperity, 
and definitely below it in times of depression. 


VI 


I turn now from the laborers, who are of main interest, to the bour- 
geoisie who employed them and the bourgeois government which ruled 
them as useful servants of their employers. What historians have called 
the philosophy of “laissez faire” that was so prevalent in contemporary 
England was prevalent in France also, where it was dubbed by Louis 
Blanc “laissez mourir.”” Yet any Frenchman of the period, while busily 
trying to imitate English business methods, industrial inventions, and 
agricultural improvements, would have reminded the reader promptly 
that the very phrase “laissez faire’ was French and derived from a 
French school of philosophers. He might proceed to enrich himself, just 
as his neighbors across the channel were doing, but he would insist that 
he was doing it in a French way. And it is true that things were not the 
same in France as in England. The French are logical. Their govern- 
ment has long been highly centralized, first under an absolute monarchy, 
then under Napoleon, and after 1815 under an equally absolute bour- 
geoisie. The attitude of the government toward the working class, how- 
ever, was not changed fundamentally by the Revolution, any more than 
it was by the lesser revolutions of 1830 and 1848. The workers remained 
a useful mass of childlike, ignorant servants who must be strictly con- 
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trolled to ensure the docility needed for their own welfare and that of 
the state. 

It should be remembered also that the government and the bourgeoisie 
not only had the same philosophy regarding labor, but were closely con- 
nected under the Restoration and virtually identical under the July 
Monarchy. While one can still usefully bear in mind the famous remark 
of Colbert’s almost unknown uncle, Pussort, that France had the best 
laws in Europe and the worst law enforcement,” one must recognize 
that the bureaucracy had been made vastly more efficient by Napoleon. 
It was convinced of its own wisdom and exceedingly jealous of its 
power, but it remained blind and ignorant in many important respects 
and this had significant consequences. There had been a certain tolerant 
understanding of the lower classes in the later years of the Old Regime. 
A certain efficiency in the handling of industrial and commercial matters 
connected with labor seems to have been swept away by the Revolution. 
The abolition of the gilds was a great gain, but the love of power and 
privilege remained, and, as the industrial revolution slowly got under 
way, the attitude of the bourgeoisie toward labor seemed to harden as 
if there were a vague consciousness of clashing interests. 

Boussinesq, the economic historian of Reims, has aptly described the 
government of the July Monarchy as “slow, stingy, and uneasily pru- 
dent.” It took no interest in the workers of newly industrialized towns 
and their increasingly urgent problems. There was no official investiga- 
tion of the rising tide of pauperism; the government possessed no ade- 
quate information and consequently took no action. It originated noth- 
ing in charity, but continued to encourage its practice by individuals. 
Numerous projects of model housing were launched near important in- 
dustrial centers such as Lille, Mulhouse, Reims, and Lyons and were 
successfully administered, but they were sponsored by the municipalities 
or, perhaps more frequently, by charitable or unusually intelligent manu- 
facturers. The government never intervened when a manufacturer cut 
wages below the minimum standard of living. Nor did it act when, at the 
beginning of an industrial crisis, he threw all his workers on the street 
without feeling any more responsibility for their relief than he did when 
they were sick or too old to work. 

There was nothing criminal in this official inaction ; there was no legal 
obligation, and public opinion did not condemn either the government or 
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the employer. Poverty was unfortunate, but it was as old as history and 
for nearly two thousand years there had been the Church to deal with it. 
The government stated publicly its view that the worker was respon- 
sible for the wages which he voluntarily accepted and for the conditions 
under which he agreed to work. The government not only did not wish 
to intervene, but said that it had no right to. But the results were un- 
fortunate, for the workingmen came to believe that the inactivity of the 
government was due to official hostility toward them. They saw that the 
government, in almost every case, supported their employers, and the 
bigger and richer the employing company, the stronger was that official 
support. Why then should they regard it as their government ? 

The laws and institutions intended to restrain the workers were nu- 
merous and, in most cases, effective for some time; but, in the end, they 
contributed powerfully to strengthen in the mind of the working class 
the conviction of official hostility. There was no Ministry of Labor. 
Some questions concerning workers might be handled by the new Minis- 
try of Commerce, but usually the body with jurisdiction was the Minis- 
try of the Interior which operated through the prefects and the police. 

Among the institutions designed to control the workers the one that 
has received most attention is the Livret, a book in which the employer 
inscribed the record of service and the debts of the worker. According 
to the Law of 22 Germinal of the Year XI every worker must have one 
and must show it to a new employer. Through it an employer could force 
a worker to accept wages or conditions of work against his will. He 
could also persuade him to borrow on the security of his future wages, 
in the knowledge that he could not leave without the employer’s consent 
until the old debt had been paid or a new employer had agreed to assume 
it. The opponents of the Livret described it as the instrument of indus- 
trial slavery ; its supporters called it the pride of every honest workman. 
Yet the Livret has received far more attention than it deserves. As mills 
increased in size and the relation of the worker to his employer became 
largely impersonal, the Livret lost much of its importance. Although the 
law required every workman to have a Livret, no penalty was provided 
for his not having one. It was generally disliked. Many workers refused 
to acquire Livrets and when, in 1831, the Prefect of Police at Paris 
ordered the prosecution of workers without Livrets the courts refused.” 
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Finally, in 1840, the investigations of Agricole Perdiguier showed that 
most holders of the Livret were petty bourgeois or officials, domestic 
servants, and skilled workers with high wages.” It is clear, therefore, 
that the Livret was not for long an effective instrument for the control 
of the mass of industrial workers. 

Another institution that has received much attention was the Conseil 
des Prud’hommes which originated at Lyons under the first Empire 
through the reconstruction of an old industrial court run by the gilds. It 
was a court of conciliation dealing with disputes between employers and 
workers where no large sum of money was involved. It dispensed with 
legal formalities. It operated successfully at Lyons because there the 
workers were, for some years, fairly adequately represented by their 
foremen. But its efficiency depended upon the proper representation of 
the workers who were supposed to have about half the judges. In most 
French cities where it was set up the Conseil des Prud’hommes was 
rather ineffective. It proved impossible to find, or to induce to serve, men 
who had the interests of the workers at heart and who were at the same 
time acceptable to the employers and government officials. Even at Lyons 
this court ceased to be really useful after the interests of the foremen 
and the workmen under them began to conflict following the revolt of 
1831. The failure of the Conseil des Prud’hommes was due to the most 
fundamental defect in the whole official machinery for dealing with 
labor. Labor was not properly represented because it was not considered 
competent to deal with its own interests, nor was it felt that it could be 
relied upon, if given even a little power, to show respect and obedience to 
its betters. No attempt was made to revise this court, or any other institu- 
tion, so as to give better representation to the workers, nor were any new 
institutions created by the government or allowed to be created by any 
one else. 

France forbade all combinations, as did England, whether by employ- 
ers or workers, and provided heavier penalties for violations by employ- 
ees than by employers. As in England employers were never prosecuted 
and workers were. But the French legal system was more rigid than the 
English, because it was embodied in the Civil and Criminal Codes of 
Napoleon which could not be modified by judicial decisions. In addition, 
France had the Law of Le Chapelier of 1791 forbidding associations of 
more than twenty persons without authorization by the government. 
This, like the prohibition of combinations, was put into the Penal Code. 
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The effect of these laws, administered by a bourgeois government indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the workers and suspicious of any action by 
them, was to make anything like the English trade-union movement im- 
possible in France. As economic difficulties increased with the progress 
of the industrial revolution, the workers necessarily became more active. 
Since they could not organize legally to defend their interests as employ- 
ees, they developed mutual-aid societies or, as they were called in Eng- 
land, “Friendly Societies,” to ensure workers against sickness or old 
age. As pressure grew in centers like Lyons these apparently innocent 
societies, organized in groups of less than twenty to comply with the 
law, came to be called ““Sociétés de Résistance.”’ The leaders of the groups 
kept in touch with each other and a large organization really interested 
in raising wages and improving working conditions was actually created 
in Lyons, although it had no formal or legal existence as a unit. When, 
before the end of the crisis of 1826-1832, it was found that the new 
July Monarchy had not abolished any of the restraints on the workers 
and that it was even more the government of the employers than the 
Restoration had been, the stage was set for serious trouble. Thus the 
labor movement in Lyons, as we shall see, came to be largely republican 
in 1834 and to a considerable extent socialistic in 1848, not so much 
from faith in any new form of government or social organization as 
from the realization that the monarchy of Louis Philippe was not the 


government of the French nation, but of the employing bourgeoisie. 


Vil 


It is doubtful if the development of economic thought in France be- 
tween 1815 and 1848 had any appreciable influence on the labor move- 
ment. The rigid views of the classical school of Ricardo in England did 
not suit the French, who are emotional as well as logical. The thinkers 
whom we could call Christian economists, like Villeneuve-Bargemont, 
or utopians, like Sismondi or Louis Blanc, were more to French liking, 
although they wanted with their idealism a strong dose of practicality. 
It is necessary, therefore, to combine these prominent French traits of 
romantic emotionalism, on the one hand, with logicality and shrewdness 
in daily life, on the other, if one is to reconcile the statement of Blanqui 
that in 1848 the textile centers of France were full of all sorts of differ- 
ent varieties of socialists who agreed only in their common hatred of 
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existing society,” with the statement of Sée that no real socialist move- 
ment developed among the workers of France before 1848. Sée states 
that neither Saint-Simonism nor Fourierism really appealed to them and 
that they understood few of the preachings and doctrines that were ad- 
dressed to them under the July Monarchy.” At the same time he makes 
the interesting observation that the beginnings of organization among 
the workers were not caused by industrial concentration, but by ideology. 
Sée’s observations seem to me fundamentally true. The French workers 
sought and found their ideology, but they kept their feet on the ground. 
They might talk about a new society that could be created only by the 
destruction of the old, but they did not deliberately organize destruction. 

If the development of economic thought had only a slight effect on the 
workers of France, it did influence some of the bourgeoisie. Sismondi 
showed as early as 1819 that crises from overproduction were causing 
great suffering among French workers and that one of the causes of 
overproduction was the introduction of machinery. He believed that 
hours should be shortened and that the employers should support their 
workers in sickness, unemployment, and old age. He may have been an 
aristocrat, a dilettante, and a utopian who failed to think his problems 
through, and he was too keenly aware of existing evils to see that in 
many respects they were temporary. In particular he was unable to see 
any benefits coming from the introduction of machinery, or any possible 
expansion of markets that could mitigate the crises of overproduction 
without arresting the progress of industry. Yet Sismondi was the first 
to analyze realistically the hardships caused by the industrial revolution 
in France in terms that appealed to some of the more thoughtful of his 
adopted countrymen. He influenced greatly many men who played a 
prominent part as investigators, teachers, and even as legislators. Among 
those whom he thus influenced were Villeneuve-Bargemont, Eugéne 
Buret, Blanqui, and Louis Blanc, while Villermé himself must have been 
impressed. 

The value of these followers of Sismondi, however, was more in the 
field of action than of thought. Villeneuve-Bargemont’s recommen- 
dation of agricultural colonies as the best means of relieving the distress 
of industrial workers was akin to Sismondi’s desire to arrest the prog- 
ress of industry, but Villeneuve-Bargemont was a singularly acute 
observer and helped greatly to make his countrymen aware of the actual 
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economic distress. Buret, similarly, helped less by his rather utopian 
socialism than by his accuracy as an investigator of social and economic 
conditions. Blanqui also was not important as an original thinker. He 
was influenced both by Sismondi and by Jean Baptiste Say, whom he 
succeeded at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. He was useful as an 
opponent of the prohibitive tariff and as a teacher in showing the prog- 
ress of industry and trade. He was useful also as a reliable observer and 
investigator who reached very sound conclusions, and as an outspoken 
advocate of better housing. Louis Blanc, distinctly mediocre as a socialist 
thinker, and an unavowed follower of Babeuf, had some direct influence 
on the industrial workers through his Organization du travail which 
was the first real attempt to propose a definite program of action. Finally, 
Villermé, a physician and member of the Academy of Moral and Politi- 
cal Sciences, did more than any one else to bring before the public the 
actual distress of the industrial workers. His investigation of industrial 
conditions was by far the most thorough and intelligent and, when he 
made it, he had been known for twenty years as a courageous advocate 
of prison reform. He worked hard also for the Child Labor Law of 1841 
and for mitigation of the abuse of the Livret. The main contribution 
of all these men, including Sismondi, was to arouse public interest in the 
condition of industrial laborers and in its improvement. They did not 
change the attitude of the government in any important respect, nor did 
they do much to stimulate the organization of a labor movement, but, 
about 1840, they did put an end to the smug satisfaction of many bour- 
geois in the pleasant pursuit of their own enrichment. 

This sudden awakening of a part of the bourgeoisie to the distress of 
the industrial workers was reinforced immediately by an epidemic of 
strikes that began because of the depression which had been weighing 
upon French industry since 1837 and which continued for several years. 
There had been a similar development, although on a smaller scale, dur- 
ing the depression of 1826-1832. 

Of these numerous strikes and revolts by industrial laborers the most 
important for a study of labor in relation to the progress of the indus- 
trial revolution were those in the coal and silk industries. Most of these 
can be dismissed briefly for lack of evidence. Others, such as the terrible 
revolt of the silk weavers at Lyons in 1834, were of political rather than 
economic significance and so do not come fully within the scope of this 
article. It is unfortunate that there is so little information about the 
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causes of the strikes in the coal industry. That industry was growing 
rapidly after 1832. Important improvements in mechanical appliances, 
the use of steam, and the methods of mining were being made that must 
have affected the laborers. We know that the miners at Anzin struck in 
1833 against a series of reductions of wages made by the most powerful 
coal-mining company in France, a company which had great political in- 
fluence. The Anzin company had long been known for its high prices 
and low wages, yet it yielded to the miners in this case and granted an 
increase in wages. One could say, perhaps, on economic grounds that the 
miners won because they struck after the end of a long depression when 
rapid industrial recovery was under way. Yet three strikes by the miners 
in the coal basin of the Loire against a far less powerful company in 
1840, 1844, and 1846 all failed. The failure of the first of these might be 
explained by the economic depression which was still serious; but the 
two others came in a period of marked prosperity. If the national gov- 
ernment used its troops to stop the greatest of these strikes in 1844, as it 
had used them to crush the revolt at Lyons in 1834, why did it allow the 
miners to win at Anzin in 1833? There is room for much investigation 
of labor in coal mining in France if evidence can be found and the rec- 
ords of the Anzin company opened to inspection. 

The revolt of the silk weavers at Lyons in November 1831 is the one 
strike about which there is a fairly adequate body of evidence. The main 
facts can, therefore, be stated. It is possible also to show the relation of 
both facts and causes to the progress of the industrial revolution as it 
affected French labor. Although the various accounts are written from 
different points of view and sometimes contradict each other, they fur- 
nish a fairly accurate picture of what happened and why. 

First one must consider the position of the manufacturers of silks at 
Lyons. Under the Restoration they had enjoyed such prosperity as they 
had not known since 1789. In the main it was a period of expansion for 
the silk industry and for the approximately 750 manufacturers” who 
directed it at Lyons. They were merchants and members of the bour- 
geoisie who controlled the government of the city as well as its trade. 
Their power was great, but their economic position was far from im- 
pregnable. Although the demand for silks was increasing greatly on the 
whole, it was very variable. Silks were expensive and fashions changed 
frequently. The merchants were handicapped by the inadequate produc- 
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tion of raw silk in France. They had to import considerable quantities, 
chiefly from Italy, upon which they had to pay duty, whereas foreign 
silks could enter France freely. They were faced with competition such 
as they had seldom known before from expanding industries in England, 
Rhenish Prussia, and Switzerland. They were also competing keenly 
with each other. And, finally, they were faced with the competition of 
fine woolens and cottons and of woolens mixed with silk, all of which 
were cheaper than pure silks. Under these conditions they naturally took 
the opportunity which their economic and political power gave them to 
cut wages and increase hours when possible, and place the costs and risks 
of technical improvements upon the shoulders of their workmen. Under 
similar conditions manufacturers in every industrial country, including 
our own, have followed a similar policy. 

The weavers had on their side only the power of their skill and numbers. 
From 1819 to 1826 they flocked into Lyons because of the rising de- 
mand for their services, and ignored the warning afforded by the manu- 
facturers’ increasing use of cheap rural laborers. They worked in the 
homes of the foremen, each of whom usually owned from two to eight 
looms and gave out silk yarn and patterns supplied by the clerks of 
several different manufacturers. These foremen had to buy their looms, 
for which they frequently remained permanently in debt to the manufac- 
turers. They also had to pay for the changing of all patterns. When busi- 
ness was good they prospered, and ate and drank well, but they ran grave 
risks, had few or no personal contacts with their employers, and no effec- 
tive means of meeting adversity or injustice. They have been reproached 
for not saving in times of prosperity, but one cannot be sure that they 
had the means to do so to any appreciable extent. Many of them were in 
debt to their employers for the original purchase of their looms. In addi- 
tion the manufacturers were trying to introduce new and better looms 
which the foremen frequently could not buy because the whole of their 
capital was frozen in the old looms which were losing all their value. 
There were probably about 9,000 of these foremen and 27,000 to 30,000 
helpers or compagnons,” some of whom were the wives and daughters 
of foremen. 

The depression in the silk industry at Lyons seems to have reached its 
lowest depths soon after the Revolution of July 1830. In the normal 
course of events, judging by the experience of other industries, recovery 
would have begun in 1832. But the government of Lyons, probably hav- 
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ing lost a considerable amount of revenue through the depression, 
changed the method of assessment and collection of the personal prop- 
erty tax and the taxes on furniture and on doors and windows, so that 
the burden of taxation upon the workers was increased about threefold. 
There is only one specific clue given by contemporaneous authorities 
as to why this very serious increase in taxes was made. The Central Jury 
of the Exposition of 1834 stated that the municipal government of 
Lyons had to have a great increase in revenue because it had embarked 
upon an extensive program of public works.” This may have been the 
case, but it is well to remember that such a jury was composed largely 
of manufacturers who may have been trying to explain the uprisings of 
both 1831 and 1834 in a way that would reflect credit on the bourgeoisie 
of Lyons. Whether their explanation be true or not, it seems certain that 
the increase in taxation occurred and was a very heavy burden on the 
working class of Lyons, but a comparatively light one on the bour- 
geoisie. 

In the meantime the foremen among the silk weavers of Lyons had 
increased their mutual-aid societies until they had a membership of about 
3,000, representing one third of the licensed foremen ; while their helpers 
had organized a somewhat similar group as Ferrandiniers to the number 
of 15,000, or nearly half of the Compagnons.” Both groups of societies 
hoped to keep wages fixed through pressure on both the manufacturers 
and the government. A committee of 22 manufacturers and 22 foremen 
met and with the approval of the Prefect, Bouvier-Dumolard, drew up a 
scale of wages.” At this point one must again choose among somewhat 
conflicting accounts. It seems probable that some of the manufacturers 
refused to be bound by a fixed scale of wages at a time when the produc- 
tion of silks varied so greatly that they could not tell whether to expect 
profits or losses in the near future. The weavers were divided as to their 
future course, some being satisfied with the apparent redress of one of 
the worst of their grievances, and some feeling that they were strong 
enough to seek still further advantages. The Prefect, representing a 
thoroughly bourgeois government, took advantage of the vehement dis- 
approval of many of the manufacturers and of the division of opinion 
among the weavers to withdraw his approval of the wage agreement. He 
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did so either on his own responsibility or, as seems more probable, upon 
orders from the Minister of the Interior. In consequence the weavers, 
bitterly resentful of the bad faith shown by both the government and the 
manufacturers, revolted. 

This rather long explanation of the revolt of 1831 at Lyons has been 
made because it shows: first, the economic factors resulting from the de- 
velopment of the industrial revolution; second, the complete lack of 
wholesome relations between employers and employees; and, third, a 
government representing the employers only. These three factors were 
more important than the development of a republican or of a socialistic 
ideology, or than any “labor movement” in Lyons. It is clear also that the 
workers were almost bound to fail, because in trying to fix wages they 
were appealing to the dead past and repudiating the living present. The 
English workers had done this when, early in the nineteenth century, 
they had appealed to the magistrates to enforce the Statute of Appren- 
tices of 1563. 


Vill 


This survey of the industrial workers of France between 1815 and 
1848 has shown that the number of workers in large-scale industries was 
very small in relation to the population as a whole and was only about a 
quarter of all the industrial workers. Because of this and of the power 
and vitality of the domestic system in France, the industrial laborers in 
large-scale industries had little influence and no power. Their weakness 
was aggravated by the close connection between many industrial workers 
and agriculture. It took a long time for the French factory workers to 
become a separate class and still longer for them to become conscious of 
their existence as a group. In view of these facts, it is not surprising that 
the bourgeoisie paid little attention to these workers and continued to re- 
gard them as animated tools to be taken up or cast down according to 
the dictates of profit and loss. Even the earlier reformers sought, not to 
mitigate through control or guidance the evils produced by the industrial 
revolution, but to induce the factory workers to return to the land. It 
was not until about 1840 that they began to look forward instead of 
backward. 

Since the factory system remained rather weak throughout the period 
from 1815 to 1848 and the domestic system rather strong, the labor 
movement scarcely grew beyond childish beginnings. The most power- 
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ful organization, Compagnonnage, like the domestic system and the 
earlier reformers, looked backward. It was dying despite the attempted 
reforms of Agricole Perdiguier. It was strongest in the older profes- 
sional occupations, such as baking, milling, carpentry, and the building 
industry. It is in these and similar occupations also that one finds the 
first indications of leadership of the working class by its own members. 
The leaders were printers, tailors, or carpenters, not spinners, weavers, 
or miners. The labor movement, then, remained in its infancy until 1848 
primarily because France had made slow progress in industrialization. 
I have described the various legal and administrative restraints imposed 
upon the industrial laborers in France. They were important, but they 
were less important than incomplete industrialization. One can see 
clearly that even if they had not existed the time would not have been 
ripe for a really strong labor movement among the workers in large-scale 
industries. 

Economic theory has received little attention in this article because it 
had little influence upon the bourgeoisie up to 1840 and scarcely any upon 
the workers in large-scale industries. It would require more attention if 
the period surveyed were longer, or more recent than 1848. Many of the 
economists of France had very interesting ideas. The utopian socialists, 
in particular, such as Saint-Simon and Fourier, and even the bitterly 
destructive but brilliant Proudhon, have an appeal for any scholar who 
knows and loves the France of a hundred years ago. Yet it is clear that 
little was accomplished by such theorists in guiding or strengthening the 
labor movement until after 1848. Such factors have been overempha- 
sized in studying French labor because the evidence upon them was 
abundant and available. In the same way economic historians, and here 
I must plead guilty, have overemphazised the tariff because information 
upon it was accessible. We should turn our faces forward now and seek 
to use sources of evidence that have been less available or that have es- 
caped attention. Among these, none seems more important for a study 
of the industrial workers of France than a series of careful investiga- 
tions of the business cycles, of that series of booms and depressions that 
created distress among laborers, then as now. They were less significant 
in France in the earlier nineteenth century than in contemporary Eng- 
land, yet their study will give us a new insight into the problems of 
French labor. 


University of Michigan ARTHUR L. DUNHAM 











The American Workingman and the 
Antislavery Crusade 


N his autobiography, Cheerful Yesterdays, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, looking back on the long crusade that ended with the abolli- 
tion of Negro bondage in the United States, declared: ““The anti-slavery 
movement was not strongest in the educated classes, but was primarily a 
people’s movement, based on the simplest human instincts and far 
stronger .. . in the factories and shoe-shops than in the pulpits and col- 
leges.”* Few people have challenged this statement, which Higginson 
made in 1898; probably because the scarcity of material on the subject 
has prevented a thorough examination of all its implications, and espe- 
cially of the main argument that the laboring man was the real force be- 
hind the antislavery crusade.Yet there is sufficient evidence to throw 
serious doubt upon the accuracy of Higginson’s statement, evidence 
which reveals that workers in shops and factories often exhibited an al- 
most callous unconcern for the entire crusade. 

Their indifference to the movement had many causes, but no doubt 
one of the most important was the natural reaction of workingmen to 
the abolitionists’ refusal to recognize labor problems as major issues in 
the “great question of Human Liberty.’” Here was a rebuff that made 
workingmen suspicious of the whole antislavery cause. The distrust had 
its origins in the early thirties, when industrial workers of the seaboard 
were beginning to develop a class consciousness, and when William 
Lloyd Garrison was embarking on his long career of opposition to the 
slave power. Indeed, its foundations were probably laid by the Editor of 
The Liberator himself, who, with characteristic disregard for any but 
his own ideas, attacked the objectives of the New England Association 
of Farmers, Mechanics, and other Workingmen in the first issue of his 
later famous journal. “Their object,’ he charged, “is to inflame the 
minds of our working classes against the more opulent, and to persuade 
men that they are being coritémned and oppressed by a weeny aristoc- 
racy.” Grievances, he admitted, did exist, but they were “not confined to 





1 Thomas W. Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1898), 115. 
2Lucius A. Hine, quoted in the National Era, August 21, 1851. 
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any one class of society.” Rich and poor alike were interested in their 
removal ; therefore it was “in the highest degree criminal . . . to exasper- 
ate... mechanics to deeds of violence or to array them under a party ban- 
ner,” for it was not true that they had at any time been oppressed. ‘“We 
are the friends of reform,” he concluded, “but this is not reform, which 
in removing one evil threatens to inflict a thousand others.’”* 

Spokesmen for labor naturally protested against such a point of view. 
William West, president of the condemned New England Association, 
attempted to set the youthful editor right : “Although you do not appear 
to have perceived it,” said West, “I think there is a very intimate connec- 
tion between the interests of the workingman’s party and your own. 
You are striving to excite the attention of your countrymen to the in- 
justice of holding their fellow men in bondage and depriving them of 
the fruit of their toil. We are aiming at a similar object, only in applica- 
tion to another portion of our fellow men.’”* But Garrison would not be 
persuaded. “The worst enemies of the people,” he insisted, were those 
who preached the “‘pernicious doctrines” that taught the “poor and vul- 
gar... to consider the opulent as the natural enemies of the laboring 
classes.”’ It would be nearer the truth, he declared, “to affirm that me- 
chanics are more inimical to the success of each other, than the rich 
toward them.” 

So hostile an attitude must have turned the sympathies of many work- 
ingmen away from the antislavery cause. During the next three decades 
the statements of their leaders, who doubtlessly reflected the opinion of 
labor, often manifested a deep-seated rancor against abolitionists, and 
showed a tendency to impeach the sincerity of the abolitionists’ an- 
nounced motives. Thus, in 1835, George Henry Evans, apostle of 
agrarianism, and editor of several labor organs, charged that many 
abolitionists were “actuated by a species of theological fanaticism,” and 
that they hoped to free the slaves “more for the purpose of adding them 
to a religious sect, than for love of liberty and justice.’ Years later he 
charged that their crusade was motivated by a desire to reduce “both 
Northern workers and Southern slaves to the lowest level of wage de- 





3 The Liberator, January 1, 1831. 

* Ibid., January 8, 1831. 

° Ibid., January 29, 1831; see also ibid., March 19, 1847; also John R. Commons, et al. 
(eds.), A Documentary History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland: The A. H. 
Clark Company, 1910-1911), VII, 351-352. 

8 Working Men’s Advocate, November 21, 1835. 
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pendence, and to anarchical competition with each other, for the privilege 
of doing the drudgery of capital.”’ Another most extreme castigation of 
abolitionists was printed in a widely circulated pamphlet, Abolitionism 
Unveiled! Hypocricy Unmasked! and Knavery Scourged! Luminously 
Portraying the Formal Hocusses, Whining Philanthropists, Moral Co- 
quets, Practical Atheists, and the Hollow-Hearted Swindlers of Labor 
Yclept the ‘Northern Abolitionists.’ This tract, published anonymously, 
was written by a workingman, H. F. James, near the middle of the 
century.” This was his indictment of the abolitionists: 


There are fanatics in all parties—that is, vaporers with more enthusiasm 
than brains, who do much mischief with the very best intentions. Of such 
is puling one-eyed philanthropy recruited. There are also knaves, who be- 
lieve public distraction necessarily conduces to private benefit—who fabri- 
cate philanthropy as a first rate science of deception—who believe religion 
to be a mere trade for despicable sharpers, while they view social chicane and 
sordid selfishness as the very acme of civilization. Of such are composed our 
PRINCIPLE ABOLITION MONGERS .... They prate of commissera- 
tion [sic] for the Black, but in their hireling hearts, they covet the property 
of the Southerner : they hanker after the fleshpots of Egypt, and imagine the 
world is duped by their sophistry. These men know by experience the pref- 
erence of CHEAP HIRED LABOR over Chattel.... 

The writer knows the general and private character of most of the promi- 
nent Northern Abolitionists ; and he avows, that, as a rule, their philan- 
thropy is assumption—their religion, Phariseeism—their justice, groveling 
venality—their profession of motives is unqualified, unmingled, unredeemed 
hypocricy. 

Does the reader know the facts? Ascertain, then, how these men make or 
made their wealth. Open a directory—read their addresses—enquire of those 
in their employ whether they do not experience the meaning of the term 
serf, in all its literality. On enquiry and investigation it will be found that 
most of these sons of Nox and Chaos bask in the sunshine of wealth ob- 
tained by pilfering the mechanic’s labor, by shaving the poor farmer, and 
starving the wretched famine-driven laborer! No wonder these hucksters of 
the nation’s wealth reverence the “wages slavery,” seeing that it condemns 
the mass to become the brutal drudges, the mere living pullies [sic] of the 
commercial machine, and that machine their property! ... They pretend to 
protect while their actions pollute, the very sanctuary of Liberty. The ser- 





7 Young America, quoted in National Era, March 2, 1848. See also Young America, 
January 23, 1847, quoted in ibid., March 11, 1847. 
8 The pamphlet ran through at least three printings. 
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pent’s fang we may guard against, but the poison of an insidious “humani- 
tarian’” is worse than an asp’s.° 


The true intention of these ‘“midas-eared Mammonites, self-styled 
Abolitionists,” the indignant workingman maintained, was to bring 
southern slaves into the North to “compete with, and assist in reducing 
the wages of the white laborer.’”” 

Such expressions of bitterness, however, were rare. While they prob- 
ably reflected the opinion of many workingmen who distrusted the aboli- 
tionists and therefore had no use for the antislavery movement, they 
were not the typical reaction of workingmen toward the abolitionist cru- 
sade. Really typical was a disinterested attitude which had a deeper 
motivation. Its roots could be found in an awakened class consciousness, 
one that suggested the possibility of the emancipation of labor through 
strong trade unions, ten-hour days, mechanics’ lien laws, anti-garnishee 
legislation, prohibition of child labor, land limitation, free grants of the 
public domain to actual settlers, abolition of chartered monopolies, and 
universal education. These matters held far more vital importance to 
workingmen than the liberation of three or four million black men. 

George Henry Evans reflected this view in public correspondence that 
he carried on with Gerrit Smith. “I was formerly, like yourself,” he 
wrote to the New York abolitionist, “a very warm advocate of the aboli- 
tion of black slavery”; but this, he said, was before he had realized the 
existence of “white slavery.” “I now see clearly,” he declared, “that if 
the Northern form of slavery existed at the South . . . the black would 
be a greater loser by the change” ; and to prove his point he compared the 
condition of each type of “slave.”” The Negro, he found, had to work for 
others or “‘be flogged”’ ; the wage earner labored for others or “starved.” 
The black man was enthralled to a “single master” ; the white man was 
subjected to a “master class.” The Negro lived the “life of a farm 
horse’; the white slave, “like a horse kept at a livery stable,’ was 
“worked by everybody, cared for by nobody.” The African had a master 
in sickness and in health; the northern “freeman” was a “‘slave’”’ only so 
long as he was able to labor, and became a “pauper” when he could toil 
no more. From this Evans concluded that the wage system and its corol- 
laries—‘‘crowded cities, debased servitude, rent exaction, disease, crime, 
and prostitution’’—were even more destructive of life, health, and hap- 
piness than the labor system of the South. He wished to make it clear 





°H. F. James, Abolitionism Unveiled (New York, 1850), 2. 
10 Tbid., 27. 
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that he was “opposed to slavery in every form, the slavery of might 
and the slavery of want; the slavery of the lash and the slavery of pov- 
erty ; the slavery of the mind and the slavery of the body.” “But I think 
it most proper,” he said, “to begin our abolition efforts with that form of 
slavery that is nearest home. All I ask of you is .. . to take the mote out 
of your own eye, before you attempt to pluck that out of your neigh- 
bors.””" 

Other labor leaders used similar arguments. In 1845 Horace Greeley, 
ever considerate of the conditions of the working classes, and, at the 
time, an active Fourierite, refused to attend an abolition convention held 
at Cincinnati. His reasons were a clear reflection of the workingman’s 
position on the slavery issue: 


You will readily understand . . . that, if I regard your enterprise with 
less absorbing interest than you do, it is not that I deem Slavery a less but 
a greater evil. If I am less troubled concerning Slavery prevalent in Charles- 
ton or New-Orleans, it is because I sve so much Slavery in New-York which 
appears to claim my first efforts. I rejoice to believe that there is less of it in 
your several communities and neighborhoods; but that it does exist there I 
am compelled to believe. In esteeming it my duty to preach reform first to 
my own neighbors and kindred, I would by no means attempt to censure 
those whose consciences prescribe a different course. Still less would I un- 
dertake to say that the Slavery of the South is not more hideous in kind and 
degree than that which prevails at the North. The fact that it is more flagrant 
and palpable renders opposition to it comparatively easy and its speedy 
downfall certain. But how can I devote myself to a crusade against distant 
servitude, when I discern its essence pervading my own community and 
neighborhood ?”” 


II 


There were other, less commendable, reasons for the workers’ indif- 
ference to Negro bondage. When they found emancipated blacks with 
low living standards crowding into cities like Philadelphia and New York, 
competing for jobs that the lower class of unskilled white laborers 


11 ZWorkingman’s Advocate, June 22, July 6, 1844. 

12.New York Weekly Tribune, June 20, 1845. For similar expressions of this and the 
previous statement made by George Henry Evans see also Liberator, September 4, 1846; 
Young America, quoted in National Era, March 11, 1847, March 2, 1848; W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois, Black Reconstruction (New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1935), 21; Hermann Schlueter, Lincoln, Labor, and Slavery (New York: Socialist Lit- 
erature Company, 1913), 60, 62, 64, 67; Commons, “Horace Greeley and the Working 
Class Origins of the Republican Party,” Political Science Quarterly, XXIV (1909), 
479; Octavius Frothingham, Gerrit Smith (New York, 1878), 346-347. 
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wanted, they turned against the movement because they believed that the 
abolition of slavery would bring increased economic competition. Her- 
mann Kriege, editor of the Staats-Zeitung, and a leader of German- 
American labor, clearly expressed this sentiment in an editorial intended 
to show the attitude of German workingmen toward the abolition issue. 
“We see in the slavery question,” he declared, “a property question 
which cannot be settled by itself alone. If it were our intention to throw 
our Republic into a state of anarchy, to extend the competition of ‘free 
workingmen’ beyond all measure, and to depress labor itself to the last 
extremity ... we should declare ourselves in favor of the abolitionist 
movement.” But under the conditions prevailing in society, he concluded 
that abolition “could not improve” the lot of the black men, and would 
only serve to make “infinitely worse” the situation of the whites, who in 
“conditions of the extremest degradation” could not hope for peaceful 
economic advancement. “‘We feel constrained, therefore,” he declared, 
“to oppose abolition with all our might, despite all the importunities of 
sentimental philistines and despite all the poetical effusions of liberty- 
intoxicated ladies.’ 

An element of race hatred also entered into the controversy. Like 
southern apologists for the institution of slavery, many workingmen 
maintained that the Negro was an inferior man—not fit to associate and 
live on terms of equality with whites. John Campbell, a Philadelphia 
typesetter, summarized such a doctrine in the book, Negromania, which 
he published in 1851: 


Will the white race ever agree that the blacks shall stand beside us in 
election day, upon the rostrum, in the ranks of the army, in our places of 
amusement, in places of public worship, ride in the same coaches, railway 
cars or steamships? Never! Never!... Is it natural or just, that this kind of 
equality should exist ? God never intended it ; had he willed it, he would have 
made all one color.“ 


While such men as Hermann Kriege, who feared Negro competition, 
and John Campbell, who hated the bondsman for his black skin, were 
set against any measures which would lead to emancipation, this was not 
a general opinion. Despite their distrust of abolitionists, and despite 
their preoccupation with their own welfare, workingmen did at times re- 


13 Quoted in Schlueter, Lincoln, Labor, and Slavery, 72-73; Du Bois, Black Recon- 
struction, 23. 
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veal a sympathy for abolitionist objectives. As early as 1829, when the 
antislavery crusade was at low ebb, the workingmen’s party of New 
York City announced that the abolition of chattel slavery, along with 
wage slavery, was to be one of its paramount objectives." Even George 
Henry Evans commended the desire of abolitionists “to free the slaves, 
so far as they could do so by the force of moral power,” as a “good and 
just cause”; and William West, who had tried to persuade Garrison 
that abolition had much in common with the labor movement, assured 
him in 1846 that workingmen did “not hate chattel slavery less, but . . . 
wage slavery more.” Their rallying cry, he maintained, was “Down with 
all slavery, both chattel and wages.’’” In that same year, the New Eng- 
land Association adopted principles that revealed similar sentiments: 
“We wish not only to be consistent,” they explained, “but to secure to all 
others those rights and privileges for which we are contending our- 
selves.” Accordingly they resolved never to be “guilty of the glaring in- 
consistency of taking up arms”’ against those who used force to obtain 
their freedom, or “to sustain the Southern slaveholders in robbing” one 
fifth of the nation’s population of its labor ; and they recommended that 
other workingmen “speak out in thunder tones, both as associationists 
and individuals,” so that no one could say that “Northern laborers, 
while contending for their own rights,” constituted a standing’army “to 
keep three million slaves in bondage at the point of a bayonet.””* 

German-American workers also revealed an antipathy to slavery. In 
1854 their largest and most influential organization, the Arbeiterbund, 
formally recorded its hostility : “We have, do now, and shall continue,” 
it proclaimed, “to protest most emphatically against both black and white 
slavery.’”*® Other small societies, like the Communist Club of New York 
City, indicated an acute distaste for Negro bondage by summarily drop- 
ping from their rolls any member who manifested the slightest sympathy 
with the southern point of view.” 

Such approval of abolitionist objectives, however, was not without 
its attached criticism. Though workingmen showed hostility to black 
servitude, they usually maintained that abolitionists were using incorrect 





15 Schlueter, Lincoln, Labor, and Slavery, 39. 
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methods to achieve their goal. Associationists like William West argued 
that chattel slavery could not be destroyed, or the conditions of the Ne- 
groes improved, without previous elimination of wage slavery. Albert 
Brisbane, the American Fourier chieftain, used this argument at a meeting 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society: “It would be a noble step,” 
he said, “if the advanced guard of the Abolitionists would include in 
their movement a reform of the present wretched organization of labor, 
called the wages system. Such a reform would . . . prepare a better state 
for the slaves when emancipated than that of servitude to capital to 
which they now seem destined.” 

The Phalanx, the organ of utopian socialism, presented the same 
thesis in even greater detail. “A thorough and complete extinction of 
slavery,” it reasoned, “can only be effected upon just and scientific 
principles.” The institution of slavery could not be attacked impetuously 
as it was by the “Abolition Party,” which seemed to think that slavery 
was the “only social evil to be exterminated.” Such methods would lead 
only to violence and revolution, and would produce “most meager and 
inadequate results.” For while the rights of the master would be “‘spoli- 
ated, and the slave freed from personal bondage,” the change “would 
only bring servitude and oppression in another and more aggravated 
form.” It was pointed out that “No other system of labor, no other Or- 
ganization of Industry than that of Hired Labor or Labor for Wages,” 
was known to mankind, and that that system was “but little better than 
slavery itself viewed in any light, and worse than slavery as a permanent 
institution.”” Since the wage system would therefore be a wretched sub- 
stitution, the Phalanx concluded that ‘“‘a new system of Industry had to 
be provided” before attempting to abolish slavery in the South.” 

National Reformers, who followed the lead of George Henry Evans, 
had their own program for the abolition of slavery. The cure for all 
servitude they found in “Land Limitation, Inalienable Homesteads, and 
Freedom of the Public Lands,”” and this became their party platform. 
One of their organs, the Salem Ohio Homestead Journal, explained their 
position : 


’ 


We are sometimes complained of, because we do not advocate “immediate 





21 Liberator, September 5, 1845; see also ibid., June 6, 1845. 
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and unconditional manumission.”’ We certainly have no objection to the im- 
mediate emancipation of the slaves at The South, but on the contrary would 
glory in aiding to accomplish so mighty a work for humanity ; yet we greatly 
fear such a thing is impracticable, if not impossible in the present state of our 
social condition. Not but what the relation of master and slave might be de- 
stroyed .. . but the accomplishment of this we contend, would not be real 
freedom to the slave, and therefore would not be emancipation—but only one 
step toward it. 

That step we would rejoice to see taken immediately. But the accomplish- 
ment of this is only a small matter, compared with what National Reformers 
_ are contending for. We would not only have the slave free from a cruel task- 
"master, but we would have him placed in a situation where he would not be 
subject to the slavery of wages, to be ground down by the competition in the 
labor market, and to be worked by everybody and cared for by no one. 

The National Reformers are laboring to effect the freedom of all mankind 
—not only that of their personal liberty, but they desire that all shall have 
an inalienable home, where they may be secure from want, misfortune and 
the chicanery and impositions of commercial grabbers. The abolitionists are 
only laboring to destroy the relationship of master and slave at the South, 
without any concern for their future freedom and welfare. 

Freedom of the Public Lands must be established before slavery, white or 
chattel, can be abolished, and it will be found that there is no more practica- 
ble and effectual first step toward the abolition of slavery, of every kind, than 
to limit the individual acquisition of land hereafter to a sufficiency for the 
support of one family.” 


III 


After the introduction of the Wilmot Proviso, some change occurred 
in the attitude of workingmen toward the antislavery movement. The 
old distrust of abolitionist objectives and motives disappeared, and a 
growing sympathy for the movement became more evident. While some 
journals, like Young America, continued to maintain their aloof atti- 
tude, or pointed out that ‘‘freedom of the Public Lands, im limited quan- 
tities to actual settlers, and Land Limitation in each State’? was a more 
direct and practical method of checking the “‘progress of Chattel Slav- 


24 Salem Ohio Homestead Journal, quoted in Liberator, April 21, 1848. See also 
Young America, quoted in National Era, February 11, 1847; Liberator, July 4, 1845; 
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ery” than the enactment of the Proviso,” other workingmen’s news- 
papers gave the new, nonextension movement the unqualified support 
that they had never given abolitionists. Many labor chieftains and news- 
papers actively aided the Free Soil revolt of 1848. At the time of the 
Kansas-Nebraska controversy, they were among the first to denounce 
the “authors of the dishonorable scheme.’ The Cincinnati Daily Union- 
ist, the spokesman for the journeyman printers, reflected the working- 
men’s attitude when it declared: “We are no abolitionists in the popular 
sense of the term, but we would belie our convictions of democracy did 
we not oppose slavery’s extension over new lands.” Fugitive slave legis- 
lation also received the condemnation of workingmen. In 1850 the New 
England Industrial League arraigned “‘the late Act of Congress,”’ as leg- 
islation that converted “‘the citizens of the Free States into man catchers 
for the slave-owners of the South,” and that constituted “a gross viola- 
tion of the Constitution, an infamous usurpation, and a despotic enact- 
ment not binding in law or conscience on the people.’”’ They recom- 
mended that the law “be resisted, if necessary, to death by every friend 
... to humanity, and to justice.”” The German Arbeiterbund likewise 
demanded “‘the immediate repeal of the Fugitive slave law.” 

A major reason for the workingmen’s change of attitude after 1846 
was the clever strategy of the anti-extensionists. Unlike the abolitionists, 
they turned a friendly ear to the demands of labor, and made special 
efforts to attract the labor vote. In 1848 the Freesoilers appealed to one 
wing of the workingmen with a free-land plank; eight years later the 
newly founded Republican party exerted extraordinary energy to win 
the support of labor by holding up the extension of slavery as a menace 
to the common man, particularly to the wage earner of the North. 
Through the use of a widely circulated campaign document, Slavery .. . 
To Be Made the Universal Condition of the Laboring Classes of So- 
ciety. The Supporters of this Doctrine Vote for Buchanan,” Republicans 
pointed out that slaveholders maintained principles that were of great 
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danger to free labor. Southern designs, they declared, were clearly indi- 
cated by an editorial from a South Carolina newspaper which stated : 


The great evil of Northern free society is that it is burdened with a servile 
class of mechanics and laborers unfit for self-government, and yet clothed 
with the attributes and powers of citizens. Master and slave is a relation as 
necessary as that of parent and child; and the Northern States will yet have 
to introduce it. Slavery is the natural and normal condition of laboring men 
whether white or black.*? 


In 1860 the Republicans coupled similar strategy” with a free-home- 
stead plank in an attempt to lure workingmen into the party. Undoubt- 
edly such tactics impelled many workingmen to vote for Fremont in 
1856, and for Lincoln in 1860. 

But despite these tactics, and despite the attention labor leaders and 
journals gave to nonextension, especially during political campaigns, the 
interest of workingmen in stronger trade unions and in free land con- 
tinued paramount; emancipation of the white man remained the great 
labor objective, and workingmen’s conventions rarely gave any consid- 
eration to the antislavery issue. Indeed, the only central organization of 
workingmen, the Industrial Congress, disregarded the issue during its 
entire twelve-year existence, a neglect that bespeaks the indifference of 
the wage earner.” As the secession crisis approached, signs of the work- 
ingmen’s old rancor against abolitionists, which had lain dormant during 
the fifties, began to reappear. On the eve of the War Between the States, 
the ‘““Workingmen of Massachusetts” aptly summarized this attitude in 
an address to the nation, declaring that the abolitionists’ 


pretended love for slaves a thousand miles away is but hypocricy. If they 
loved mankind and would prevent sin, and suffering and wrong, they would 
find here at home objects more than sufficient for the exercise of all their 
assumed virtues. But their philanthropy is mere deception—their affected 
sympathy is selfishness—and their feigned love for the slave, a cloak for their 
insidious designs. 

We appeal to all good citizens at the North . . . to see to it that henceforth 
the party of Abolition shall under no disguises be tolerated in their councils. 
The truth is that the workingmen care little for the strife of political parties 





32 Thid., 148. 

33 See the New York Weekly Tribune, August 24, 1860. 

34 See ibid., October 15, 1845; June 19, 1846; June 23, 1847; July 1, 1848; June 19, 
1850; June 11, 1851; June 3, 1852; June 2, 1853; June 9, 1854; June 8, 1855; June 7, 
1856. : 
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and the intrigues of office-seekers .... We are weary of the question of slav- 
ery ; it is a matter which does not concern us; and we wish only to attend to 
our business, and leave the South to attend to their own affairs, without any 
interference from the North. The Workingmen of the United States have 
other duties.*° 


The workingmen of the antebellum period were not fond of Negro 
slavery; indeed, they possessed a deep hatred for the institution. But 
there is little evidence to reveal that they fought wholeheartedly against 
the continued bondage of the black man. They were suspicious of aboli- 
tionist motives, resentful of abolitionist indifference to wage slavery, 
critical of the methods used, and of the potential benefits to be derived by 
the potential ‘“freedman.” They were deeply conscious of the competi- 
tion the white laborer would have to face if the Negroes were emanci- 
pated, and much more interested in alleviating their own weary and bur- 
densome lot than in obtaining the freedom of the bondsmen. Perhaps 
the attitude of the workingmen was a selfish one but, be that as it may, 
there is little evidence to uphold the thesis that the antislavery move- 
ment had great strength “in the factories and shoe-shops.”’ 


Quonset Point, R. I. JosePH G. RayBACK 





35 Du Bois, Black Reconstruction, 25-26. 











European Merchants in the Medieval Indies: 
The Evidence of Commercial Documents 


I 


TRANGELY enough, up to the present day, commercial documents 
have contributed almost nothing to our knowledge of trade 
between Europe and India or China in the Middle Ages. The actual 
management of a voyage to “the Indies,” as India and China were 
designated in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, has remained 
obscure because our evidence about commerce has come from sources 
mainly concerned with other matters. 

Marco Polo deserves our gratitude more than anybody else, because his 
account is by far the most detailed and accurate; moreover, our admira- 
tion grows deeper when we compare the amount of accurate knowledge 
so charmingly presented in the nonchalant pages of the Milione with the 
hurried, unreliable, and swashbuckling relation of Ibn Batita on China, 
where he pretended to have been some fifty years later. Polo was the 
only professional merchant who left a written account of his own ex- 
perience; and no other European merchant had as brilliant a political 
career in the Indies. It should also be remembered that the Polo family 
was one of the first to go as far as Peking. Marco’s father and uncle had 
gone there for the first time between 1260 and 1269; Marco himself 
was introduced to Kubilai in 1275.* By the time he was back in Venice 
the rush to the Farther East had already begun: Indeed in 1291, the 
Vivaldi brothers had tried to reach the Indies from the West. This drive 
to go further into the East laid open to western peoples for the first time 
an immense part of the world of which very little had been known by 
Europeans—a world where the largest cities, the highest mountains, the 
widest rivers, the most immense plains and plateaus could be found, 
dwarfing the familiar, restricted horizons of Europe—a world where 
gunpowder, coal, paper money, printing, and so many other curious and 
useful goods, unavailable or rare elsewhere, were everyday objects. The 
westerners called all this region of wealth and wonder the Indies, 





1 The Milione cannot have been written before 1297. Its influence grew deeper as time 
went on—not so much when there still were travelers who could actually relate what they 
had seen in Cathay, but later, long after the first witness was dead. The best edition of 
Marco Polo is that of L. Foscolo Benedetto (Firenze, 1928). The older editions by 
Pauthier (Paris, 1865) and by Yule, revised by Cordier (New York and London, 
1926), are still useful for their footnotes and bibliographies. 
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partes Indiae, often lumping together in their thought China, Indo- 
China, India, and Malaya. 

The commercial infiltration eastward into the regions beyond Persia, 
Egypt, and Arabia is indicated by incidental mention of merchants in 
letters, reports, and martyrologies of missionaries. Commercial expan- 
sion and religious propaganda advanced jointly. A European merchant, 
Peter of Lucalongo, was the fellow traveler of Friar John of Monte- 
corvino; later, he offered some land to the missions of Khanbalik 
(Peking), where he had been a trader for some ten years. The Fran- 
ciscans, in turn, built a fondaco and a bath in Zaitun, opposite Formosa 
—probably the earliest European “concession” in China. Zaitun was 
at that time the greatest harbor of China, and one of the four greatest in 
the world according to Ibn Batiita, who saw the other three also (Soldaia 
in Crimea, Alexandria in Egypt, and Calicut in India). Genoese mer- 
chants were not an uncommon sight in this harbor in 1326.’ About 1320 
the Genoese “Jacobus mercator” was the only person—aside from 
Friar Jordan—who escaped the martyrdom inflicted on the Franciscan 
mission of Tana, near modern Bombay. But twenty years later another 
Italian merchant, apparently a Genoese, shared martyrdom with the 
whole mission of Almaligh, in Central Asia.* Friar Jordan mentions 
some ‘‘Latin” merchants who were trading along the whole western 
coast of India, from Tana to Quilon, and who reached Ethiopia from 
there. The names of two more merchants are revealed by the accounts 
and the legends connected with Jordan’s mission: Lanfranchino di 
Gatuccio, a Genoese, and John, son of Ugolino, a Pisan.* 

The diplomatic records of European sovereigns and popes’ have pre- 
served for us the names of several other merchants, who conveyed ap- 


2 Nearly all the documents and the accounts of missionaries have been collected and 
reprinted by G. Golubovich, Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e dell’ 
Oriente Francescano (5 vols., Firenze, 1906-1927) and by A. van den Wyngaert, 
Sinica Franciscana (Vol. 1, Firenze, 1929) ; further bibliographic information is found 
in these works. As for Pietro di Lucalongo, cf. Sinica Franciscana, I, 332, 352, 353; as 
for the fondaco of Zaitun, ibid., I, 536; Biblioteca, IV, 279 (with a text slightly differ- 
ent) ; as for the Genoese in Zaitun, Sinica Francescana, I, 375-376. 

3 Biblioteca, II, 69-71; Sinica Franciscana, I, 528; Analecta Franciscana (Firenze, 
1886), III, 559. The name of the merchant killed in Almaligh is given as “Gillottus 
mercator” by Friar Giovanni Marignolli, as “Gulielmus de Mutina mercator Januensis” 
by the Chronica XXIV Generalium. 

* Analecta Franciscana, III, 607-612. W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au 
moyen-Gge (Leipzig, 1885), II, 149, regards as an evidence of Genoese merchants in 
India the fact that Marignolli met in this country a native who had been once ransomed 
from the pirates and baptized by a Genoese merchant. Still, the account of Marignolli 
does not say whether the ransom and the baptism themselves occurred in India. 

5T take the opportunity to publish here an interesting item concerning an ambassador 
from the Mongolian court of Persia (although this ambassador was not a merchant) : 
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peals for new crusades to the Mongolian khans. Especially important 
among these were three Genoese. Neither Buscarello de Guizulfis nor 
the banker Tommaso de Anfussis, however, seems to have reached the 
Far East; but the third, Andalo di Savignone, resided in China and, 
in 1338, was put in charge of a diplomatic mission by the Great Khan. 
Unfortunately, he left no written record of his travels.° 

Thus it is in the work of a Florentine professional merchant, Fran- 
cesco Balducci Pegolotti, that we find the most detailed account after 
that of Marco Polo. It is true that Pegolotti, the famous agent of the 
Bardi company, seems to have known only one of the three main routes 
to China; moreover, he never went to China himself. But he drew 
valuable information from the narratives of a great number of eyewit- 
nesses. For, when he wrote his book (1310-1340?), there were many 
European travelers on the route from the Crimea to China, the route 
that he describes as being “entirely without danger,” only fifty years 
after Marco Polo left Venice!’ It is not unlikely that some of his in- 
formants were his fellow citizens; as a matter of fact, a contemporary 
account of the English customs shows that already in 1340 the agents 
of the Frescobaldi company (the great Florentine rival of the Bardi) 
imported into London China silk, “‘serico nominato Catewy.” It is quite 


possible that the Frescobaldi obtained this silk from its original source.° 
What we have hitherto known about medieval trade between Europe 
and the Far East has been derived almost exclusively from these 


Public Record Office, London, Various Accounts E/101, 375/8 (Account of Antonio 
Pessagno, Genoese merchant, to the Royal Wardrobe): “Episcopus de partibus 
Persarum. Fratri Guillielmo de Villanova Episcopo in partibus Persarum, venientis 
ad Regem in nuncium Imperatoris Tartarorum et redeunti, de dono ipsius Regis, in 
recessu suo de eodem per manus Oliverii de Burdigala, ibidem [apud Pissiacum] 
IIII*°® die Julij, sicut patet per dictas particulas [Johannis de Okhami], X Lb. II s. I d. 
ob.” (Year 1313; cf. also C. P. R., same year, index of names, Villanova). 

® Cf. P. Pelliot, Mongols et Papes aux XIII¢ et XIV® siécles (Paris, 1922) and G. 
Soranzo, Il Papato, l’Europa cristiana e i Tartari (Milano, 1930), with bibliography. 
On Andalo di Savignone, in particular, cf. C. Desimoni, Archivio Storico Italiano, Ser. 
IV, Vol. I (1878), 307. 

*“The larger part of the book [of Pegolotti] . . . derives from the decades 1310 to 
1340” (A. Evans, introduction to F. Balducci Pegolotti, La Pratica della mercatura 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1936), xv. The description 
of the China Road is found in Pegolotti, pp. 21-23. 

8 Public Record Office, London, Customs Accounts E/122, 68/11. It is also possible 
that the Frescobaldi company had bought its silk from Genoese merchants, who, in turn, 
would have purchased it in China. A few years later another Tuscan merchant, “Raval- 
dus de Pisis draperius,” bought in Genoa from a Genoese a quantity of “seta Chattuya” ; 
the record shows that he was going to Southampton (Archivio di Stato, Genova, 
Notaio Bartolomeo de Fornari, IV, F. 125 r.). Mentions of Chinese silk are very fre- 
quent in Genoese records of the late thirteenth century and of the early fourteenth, 
but there is no telling whether this silk was directly imported from China. 
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sources. To the foregoing list we could add only some narratives half- 
way between history and fantasy (such as the Libro del Conoscimiento 
and the pretended travels of Sir John Maundeville) and the medieval 
maps, both European and Oriental.” No commercial documents had been 
discovered that added to our knowledge. In the case of Venice and 
Florence, the lack of such evidence may perhaps be explained by the 
loss of a large part of the documents of this kind for the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries. But for Genoa we have notarial instruments 
connected with trade by the tens of thousands; we might expect that at 
least some of these instruments refer to the Indies, inasmuch as Genoese 
formed the majority of European merchants in the Far East. Even in 
Florence, Giovanni Boccaccio quoted the Genoese as the best authority 
to vouch for a story allegedly taking place in China: “It is absolutely 
certain—if we may put faith in the narrative of some Genoese and other 
persons who have been there—that in the regions of Cathay there once 
lived a man... .”’ Elsewhere, he tells of a false missionary who dis- 
played pretended relics and a mockingly distorted geography of the 


*Italian and Jewish-Catalan maps have formed the subject for several excellent 
essays; see bibliography in I. Hallberg, L’Extréme Orient dans la littérature et la 
cartographie de l’Occident des XIII¢, XIV et XV® siécles, Géteborgs Kungliga 
Vetenskaps och Vittershets Samhallet, Ser. IV, Vol. VII-VIII (Goteborg, 1906) ; 
H. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 4 vols. (2d ed. revised by H. Cordier; London, 
1913-1916) ; C. R. Beazley, The Dawn of Modern Geography (London, 1901), Vols. I 
and II. Cf. also Berthelot, L’Aste ancienne centrale et sud-orientale d’aprés Ptolémée 
(Paris, 1930) ; P. Revelli, Cristoforo Colombo e la scuola cartografica genovese (Roma, 
1938). But the Chinese map of the King-shi-ta-tien, compiled about 1331, did not receive 
all the attention it deserves. This map and the Si-pei-ti (a contemporary document, cf. 
E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources [London, 1888], 
II, 3) point out the main stations of the three routes from China to Europe so clearly 
that one is led to wonder whether the compilers drew some information from Italian 
merchants. It is true that such a great scholar as P. Pelliot, “Le nom du Khwarizm 
dans les textes chinois,” T’oung Pao, XXXIV (1938), 146, maintains that the Chinese 
map was copied from an Arabic original. But the former has mistakes that can hardly 
come from an Arabic map; for instance, Damietta is placed north of Constantinople, 
and the Tis is placed east of the Badakhshan. Besides, those earlier Chinese geographers, 
Chou K’u-fei and Chan Ju-kua, who certainly are indebted to Arabic sources, have 
some information about Sicily and the Almoravid Empire (neither of which is found 
on the map of the King-shi-ta-tien) and next to nothing on the western portion of the 
land routes used by the European merchants in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
(which are clearly shown in that map). On the other hand, the leading Arab geographers 
of the thirteenth century, Yakiit and Abu’l fida, have no information on China except 
for accounts which they copy from travelers of the ninth and tenth centuries. Indeed, 
Yakit points out that he never met anybody who had been in China. A little later, it is 
true, Ibn Sa‘id is better informed; but it can be suggested that he may have drawn 
his information from Italian merchants in Genoa or in Tana, for he is particularly 
well informed about these cities. Sources in Chan Ju-kua, Chu-fan-chi, ed. F. Hirth and 
W. Rockhill (St. Petersburg, 1911), and in G. Ferrand, Rélations de voyages et textes 
géographiques arabes, persans et turks relatifs 4 l’Extréme-Orient (Paris, 1913-1914), 
with bibliographies. 
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Middle and Far East.” Missionaries and Genoese—these were the prin- 
cipal experts on the Orient, who peddled their stories to the half-fas- 
cinated, half-incredulous ears of the medieval Florentine man in the 
street. 

Unfortunately the Genoese were far less talkative than the mis- 
sionaries. They left us not even one general account like that of the 
Venetian Marco Polo or the Florentine Pegolotti. The reason, I believe, 
lies in the difference between the open and talkative Venetians and 
Florentines, fond of any social gatherings, and the individualistic, 
taciturn, and reserved Genoese. Jealous of their business secrets, the 
Genoese not only refrained from leaving accounts of their travels, but 
often refused to mention the final destination of their trips in the con- 
tracts they drew up before notaries. The reasons for this secrecy can only 
be guessed at. Could not the notaries, for example, disclose to the out- 
siders the routes which the parties preferred to exploit either alone or 
within a small circle of relatives and friends? Were there not already 
too many Genoese on the trails to the Indies? Very obviously, owing to 
the great costs involved, a trip could be profitable only if there was but 
little competition.” I have already pointed that out with regard to 
equatorial Africa ;” the best descriptions of these regions were written 
by the Venetian Alvise Ca’da Mosto and the Florentine Boccaccio. In 
contrast, the Genoese, although their expeditions into Africa were more 
numerous and more daring, have left us only two confidential letters, 
intended to inform and to appease discontented creditors. Thanks to 
these letters not destined for publicity, we know about Antoniotto 
Usodimare and Antonio Malfante; other information comes from maps, 
religious texts, and historical or pseudohistorical accounts; only a very 
small minority is revealed by notarial instruments. It is possible that 
such a formula as “promitto ire quo Deus mihi administraverit” was 
intended to conceal from intruders information historians would very 
much like to have. Other formulae, such as “[promittit ire] apud 
Septam et quo maluerit,” “[portabit] Sale et quo iverit,” announce only 
the first and not unusual destination, but give no hint about the final 
goal.”® 


10 G. Boccaccio, Decameron, VI, 10; X, 3. 

11 See, for instance, Libro che tracta di mercatantie et usanze de paesi, ed. F. Borlandi 
(Torino, 1936), 165; and cf. our Venetian document for the profits of a journey to 
Delhi (see below, 174-180). 

12R. Lopez, Studi sull’economia genovese nel Medio Evo (Torino, 1936), 5 ff.; 
54-55; 57 ff. 

18 Cf. A. Lattes, Il diritto marittimo privato nelle carte liguri dei secoli XII e XIII 
(Citta del Vaticano, 1939), 71; R. Ciasca, “Un centro marocchino del traffico genovese 
nel Medioevo,” Rivista internasionale di scienze sociali (1935), 445 ff.; Lopez, 46 ff. 
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A characteristic example is provided by the notarial instruments drawn 
up for the brothers Ugolino and Vadino Vivaldi in 1291. They were 
preparing to find a western route to the Indies exactly two hundred years 
before Columbus; they drew up partnership and loan agreements “for 
the different parts of the world” (per diversas mundi partes), for 
Majorca, even for the Byzantine Empire—that is, for the direction op- 
posite to their true one.* Perhaps we would know nothing of their 
deeds, if a chronicler, a relative of the capitalist who advanced the 
funds for the voyage, had not devoted to the heroes a short account 
and a prayer, after their galleys were lost.** Even so, the chronicler has 
raised only one side of the veil. His ambiguous words do not allow us 
to reconstruct the route projected by the daring men; they tell us only 
that the brothers were seen for the last time off the coast of Gozora, at 
the edge of Darkest Africa. Some years later, it seems, a son of Ugolino, 
who could not resign himself to believe that his father was dead, left by 
the normal route for the Indies, where he felt sure he would find him. 
He did not. Legends flourished almost at once: Dante idealized the 
Vivaldi in his Ulysses, who was swallowed by the waves when he first 
saw on the horizon the mysterious earth of the new hemisphere, promis- 
ing the sciences and the virtues for which he thirsted. A hundred and 
fifty years later, Usodimare believed that he had met in Senegal a de- 
scendant of a survivor from the expedition. Other chroniclers main- 
tained that only one of the galleys perished, while the other one reached 
Ethiopia. Who was right? The sea has the bodies and the secret; it 
will not yield them.” 

The reasons that prompted the voyage of the Vivaldi, like those that 
later were to impel Columbus toward the unlooked-for Americas, were 
many, but a thirst for discovery of the ways of the unknown certainly 
was present. Moreover, the Vivaldi, like Columbus, wanted to carry the 
word of Christ to the savages.’ The main aim, however, was to open a 


14 Sources in L. Belgrano, “Nota sulla spedizione dei fratelli Vivaldi,” Atti della 
Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, XV (1891), 317 ff., and in R. Caddeo, Le Navigazioni 
atlantiche (Milano, 1929), 111-114. 

15 Jacopo D’Oria, Annales Januenses, ed. Belgrano and Imperiale, V, 124; cf. Lopez, 
8 ff. 

16 For the bibliography of this debated question, see the brilliant monograph of A. 
Magnaghi, Precursori di Colombo? II tentativo di viaggio transoceanico dei fratellt 
Vivaldi (Roma, 1936). 

1” See p. 170. 
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route entirely by sea for trade with the Indies. The advantages would 
have been twofold: A maritime trip would have been less expensive, and 
it would have replaced completely the southernmost of the three usual 
routes to the Levant (that through Egypt). Trade with Egypt had 
been prohibited more strictly than ever by the Pope in 1291, as an 
answer to the Sultan’s offensive against the last remnants of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem (1289-1291). In the face of the final collapse of the 
Christian holdings, and in view of the impossibility of gathering suf- 
ficient forces for an immediate reconquest, the effective enforcement of 
an embargo seemed to be the only reprisal possible. But in Genoa even 
those who would have been the most favorable to military action against 
Egypt could not see without deep concern the “‘very harsh”’ sentence of 
the Pope.** There was a flourishing Genoese colony in Alexandria, and 
its consul was Guizulfo de Guizulfis, a relative of that Buscarello who 
had done so much to bring about a Mongolian-European coalition 
against Egypt.” Neither the colony nor the consul was called back. But 
if the voyage of the Vivaldi brothers had been successful it would have 
supplied the Genoese with an alternative sea route to the Indies, and, as a 
result, the decay of Egypt in international trade would have followed as 


a matter of course.” 
The embargo was never fully enforced, but it certainly contributed to 


channeling most of the China and India traffic away from the southern- 
most route. The central and northern routes were more expensive, for 


17 Jacopo D’Oria, V, 124; and cf. G. Pessagno, J] commercio dei Genovesi, in La 
Consulta dei Mercanti Genovesi (Genova, 1928). 

18 For the background of these measures, cf. W. Heyd, II, 23 ff.; R. Lopez, Storia 
delle colonie genovesi nel Mediterraneo (Bologna, 1938), 234-245; 271-275. There 
were two currents of opinion in Genoa. Many, including the heads of the Commune 
and the historian D’Oria (the words sententia durissima are his own), wanted busi- 
ness as usual. Others wanted all-out war against Egypt, and alliance with the Mon- 
golians; the admiral Benedetto Zaccaria was perhaps their outstanding leader. But 
almost no one approved of the half-hearted hostility, based on an ineffectual embargo, 
which the Popes advocated. The Vivaldi expedition, organized by two cousins of Zaccaria 
and financed by a cousin of D’Oria, would have made the embargo a practicable meas- 
ure. Another attempt along the same line was the maintenance of Genoese galleys (paid 
for by the Ilkhans of Persia) on the strait of Bab-el Mandeb. These galleys tried to 
intercept all the oversea trade from Egypt to India and China, making the overland 
routes the only ones feasible. But this attempt was frustrated by the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between Guelfs and Ghibellines in Genoa. 

19G. M. Thomas, Diplomatarium V eneto-Levantinum (Venezia, 1880), 31. A cer- 
tain “J. de Ghisulphis” is found among a group of women who tried to organize a 
crusade against Egypt in 1301, under the leadership of Benedict Zaccaria and with the 
backing of the Ilkhans. Cf. R. Lopez, Benedetto Zaccaria ammiraglio e mercante 
(Milano, 1933), 217 ff. 

20 See Symon Simeonis, /tineraria, ed. Nasmith (Cambridge, 1778), 19 ff.; William 
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they ran entirely overland; but they were shorter, safer, and protected 
by the friendly Mongolians. Besides, the Italian colonies at the western 
end of these itineraries (respectively in Southern Russia and the Crimea, 
and in Asia Minor and Persia) were expanding rapidly. Finally the 
Sultan of Egypt himself, wanting to reserve for his own subjects direct 
trade with India and China, did not allow foreign merchants bound 
for the Far East to cross his states; if they wanted to reach the Indian 
Ocean, they had to take long detours overland, through Asia Minor or 
Syria. Thus the direct trade with India and China by routes which 
avoided Egypt made steady progress in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Some light is thrown on this progress by a Genoese notarial 
instrument, which, so far, has been known only through an incom- 
plete summary of a modern scholar.” 

In 1315 Benedetto Vivaldi (doubtless a relative of Ugolino and 
Vadino) left Genoa on the galley of Angelino de Mari, carrying with 
him in accomendatio £ 303. 17. 6 of Genoese denarii, which had been 
entrusted to him by Filippo, Simone, and Ginevra Vivaldi.” His an- 
nounced destination was the Byzantine Empire; but, in fact, he was 
bound for the Indies, where he engaged in business with another 
Genoese, Percivalle Stancone. Benedetto died in the Indies some time 
later.” In 1322 his death was known in Genoa, so that a guardian was 
appointed for his minor sons. Stancone, without leaving India, informed 
the creditors and heirs of his associate that he was ready to send back 
Vivaldi’s goods at their own risk. But the creditors preferred to trans- 
fer the accomendatio to Stancone himself. He was to invest the money 
in his own business and to bring the proceeds back to Genoa. 


Adam, De modo Sarracenos extirpandt, ed. Kohler, Recueil des historiens des Croisades, 
524 ff.; Marin Sanudo, Secreta Fidelium Crucis, ed. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
II, 22 ff.; cf. W. Brandt, “Pierre Dubois, Mediaeval or Modern?” The American His- 
torical Review, 1930, 507 ff. 

21 L. Belgrano, Della vita privata dei Genovesi (2d ed.; Genova, 1875), 191 ff. Besides 
omitting all the details of the document, Belgrano incorrectly speaks of a permanent 
society (ratio Vivaldorum). The term ratio in this document refers only to shares in 
a temporary accomendatio or partnership, such as were currently formed by the Genoese 
merchants for single voyages. 

22 Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notaio Giovanni Gallo, I, f. 136 v. and 137 r. Philip 
had given £150 (instrument of the notary Giorgio Boccaccio) ; Simon had given 
£79, 1s. 6d., and Ginevra, a niece of Philip, had given £74, 15s. (instruments of Filippo 
Avondo). 

*3 “TBenedictus de Vivaldis] dictur navigasse de Janua in galea Angelini de Mari 
ano curente MCCCXV versus Romaniam, et . . . decessit in partibus Indie. Racio 
cuius Benedicti pervenit ex causa accomendacionis vel alio titulo ad Percivalem 
Stanconum, civem Januensem, qui est in dictis partibus Indie ... .” (Notaio Giovanni 
Gallo, I, £. 136 v.) 
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The names of some of the foremost Genoese traders in the Middle 
and Far East—de Anfussis, de Guizulfis, de Camilla—are brought in, 
directly or indirectly, by this document.” As for the Stancone family, 
it appears from other sources that it was especially prominent in trade 
with Tuscany and Rome; but there are no other records of its activity 
outside Europe.” On the other hand, it should be pointed out that we 
owe the mention of India in a notarial document to a special circum- 
stance, the death of Vivaldi in that country; the original contracts of 
accomendatio, it will be recalled, mentioned only the Byzantine Empire. 

The trip of Stancone and Vivaldi took place at a very favorable 
moment for overland trade with the Far East. The embargo against 
Egypt had never been so near to complete enforcement; even Venice, 
usually the best customer of that country, sent no convoys there from 
1323 to 1345.” In contrast, the routes through the four great Mongolian 
empires were wide open. Pegolotti’s statement about the northern route 
(“entirely without danger’) refers to this period.” As for the other 


24The guardian of the heirs of Benedict Vivaldi, Leone di Ricaldone, was also 
guardian of the heirs of Anfreone and Ugolino de Guizulfis (Archivio di Stato, Genova, 
Notaio Giovanni Gallo, I, fol. 124 r.). One of the witnesses of our document was 
Benedetto de Anfussis, of the same family as Thomas, the banker, whose diplomatic 
missions to the Mongolic courts were mentioned before. (The Anfussis family was 
also engaged in oversea trade with Flanders as early as 1310; cf. R. Doehaerd, “Les 
Galéres génoises dans la Manche et la Mer du Nord,” Bulletin de l'Institut Historique 
Belge de Rome, XIX [1938], 56 ff. and 62 ff.) The other witnesses are a notary 
(Ventura di Manarola) and Giovanni de Camilla, belonging to another family promi- 
nent in the Byzantine Empire, in Persia, and in the Crimea. 

25 At the end of the twelfth century the Roman merchants residing in Genoa used to 
meet in a lobia rented from the Stancone family, and, in the thirteenth century, the 
merchants of Lucca, Florence, Pisa, Pistoia, and Arezzo held frequent meetings in the 
house or in the square of the Stancone. In 1307, on the other hand, Simone Stancone 
was the consul of the Genoese merchants in Pisa (Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notaio 
Lanfranco, II A, fol. 113 r.; Notaio Ignoti, Busta 1; Notaio Andreolo de Laneriis, I B, 
fol. 40 r.; cf. also A. Ferretto, “Codice diplomatico ... ,” Atti della Societa Ligure di 
Storia Patria, XX XI [1903], index of names, Stancone). In 1278 and in 1281 Tommaso 
Stancone made business trips to Majorca; the second time he was a partner of Percivalle 
de Mari (Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notaio Giovanni de Corsio, I, 174 v. and 183; 
Notaio Leonardo Negrini, I, fol. 78 v.). 

26 Cf. Heyd, II, 43 ff., with sources. As a matter of course, this does not imply that 
single ships did not go to Egypt from time to time, with or without a special license 
from the Pope. 

*7 Likewise, Friar John of Montecorvino wrote in 1305: “per terram Cothay 
Imperatoris aquilonarium Tartarorum est via brevior et securior, ita quod cum 
nunciis infra V vel VI menses poterunt pervenire” (Sinica Franciscana, I, 349). 
(According to Pegolotti, the journey from Tana to Peking took from 259 to 284 days.) 
On the other hand, Montecorvino states that the sea route is dangerous, and has been 
particularly dangerous for the last twelve years “propter guerras”; it takes at least 
two years to go from Europe to “Peking by sea.” The nuncii mentioned by Friar John 
are the messengers of the state mail. It is worth remarking that the second successor 
of Kubilai, Kaishan Kuluk (1307-1311), prohibited western merchants from using 
the horses of the official mail (cf. H. Cordier, Histoire générale de la Chine et de ses 
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route, through Asia Minor and Persia, it is true that Pegolotti speaks 
of numberless customs, and of brigands who defied repeated efforts of 
the Ilkhans to wipe them out.” Nevertheless, so long as the descendants 
of Hulagii-khan held Irak, Iran, and Eastern Anatolia as a solid bloc, 
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the dangers for the merchants could not be too great. But in 1338, after 
the death of Abii-sa‘id, the empire of the IIkhans split into several small 
states. Tabriz, the former capital and one of the most important road 
junctions, fell under the jobanide Hasan, and then under his brother 
Ashraf, a bloody tyrant.” On the other hand, in 1339 a usurper got 
temporary control of the capital of the central empire, Almaligh. He 


relations avec les pays étrangers [Paris, 1920-1921], II, 345). This probably was a con- 
sequence of the increase of unauthorized use of these horses by the merchants, among 
whom there may have been some Europeans. 

28 Cf. Heyd, II, 117 ff.; G. I. Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois dans la 
Mer Noire au XIII¢ siécle (Paris, 1929), 179 ff., with sources. There were along the 
way numerous state guards (tataul), to whom the merchants were expected to pay a spe- 
cial tax. But, despite the severe regulation enforced by Ghazan-khan (who is enthusias- 
tically praised for that by his historian Rashid al-Din) and again by Abi-sa‘id, the mer- 
chants were still subjected to illegal contributions both by the brigands and by the 
guards. We cannot agree with Heyd, who accepts uncritically the statements of Rashid 
al-Din; Pegolotti, a few years after the death of Ghazan, set apart in the budget of a 
trip from Lajazzo to Tabriz 50 aspers “per forza che fanno i moccoli, cioé tartari 
scherani.” For robbers along other stretches of the route see, for instance, Marco Polo, 
ch. 5, 18, 19. 

29. Cf. Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Ilkhane (Darmstadt, 1842-1844), II, 337; 
H. H. Howorth, History of the Mongols (London, 1876-1888), III, 650; B. Spulber, 
Die Mongolen in Iran (Leipzig, 1939), 135 ff., with sources. 
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stirred up the people of this important station on the northern route to a 
pogrom against European missionaries and merchants.” Both the over- 
land routes to China were therefore blocked ; but it was still possible to 
go to India by taking the northern route from Tana to Urjench (in the 
Mongolian empire of Kipchak) and then cutting south through Ghazni. 
The latter city, once a splendid capital, had been ruined by the Mon- 
golian conquest, although the travelers still used the trail thither.” 


III 


The only extant (and hitherto unprinted ) information about a journey 
of European traders to India via Ghazni™ is, once more, explained by the 
fact that some of the merchants died on the way. In 1338, six merchants 
left Venice, bound for Delhi. At least four of them belonged to the 
upper bracket of the Venetian aristocracy: Giovanni (nicknamed 
Vacca) and Paolo Loredano, Marco Soranzo, and Marino Contarini.” 
At that time the Sultan of Delhi, Muhammad ibn-Tughluk, was vig- 
orously engaged in the conquest and the Islamization of the whole 
Dekkan.* Although he was monstrously cruel toward his enemies, as 
he often was toward his own subjects, he had frequent impulses of 
lavish generosity, especially toward foreigners. Rumors spread from 
the Khuradsan to Arabia that he liked strangers better than natives, 
and that he called them “a‘izza” (“illustrious ones”) lest the name 
“foreigners” might “tear their heart and trouble their spirit.”” 

These rumors certainly were reported in Europe by the numerous 
Venetian merchants settled in Persia; probably that is why neither 
love for his wife and his three sons, nor the prayers of his mother, his 
brother, and the family priest could make Giovanni Loredano desist 
from his planned trip.“° The efforts of his brother to prevent loans 


80 Cf, P. Pelliot, “Chrétiens d’Asie Centrale et d’Extréme-Orient,” T’oung Pao, III 
(1914), 630 ff.; W. Barthold, Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Tiirken Mittelasiens 
(Berlin, 1935), 206 ff.; R. Grousset, L’Empire des steppes (Paris, 1939), 414 ff., with 
sources. 

31 Heyd, II, 140, maintains that no Europeans used the route from Persia to India via 
Ghazni (cf. also M. Longworth Dames, “Ghazna,” Encyclopedia of the Islam). But our 
documents prove that they did. 

82 J am indebted to Professor Gino Luzzatto for this document and for his transcrip- 
tion of it. 

33. Qn the Soranzo, for instance, cf. G. Luzzatto, “Les Activités économiques du 
patriciat vénitien,” Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, IX (1937), 42, 51 ff. Each 
one of these families gave more than one doge to the Republic. 

34 Cf. T. W. Haig, Cambridge History of India, III, 136 ff., with sources. 

85 Tbn Batita, ed. Défréméry and Sanguinetti, III, 243-244. 

86 Archivio di Stato, Venezia, Procuratori di San Marco, Misti, Busta 122 (Testi- 
mony of Leonardo de Cagnolis, parson of S. Gemignano, February 22, 1344?) : “Quando 
ser Zaninus Lauretano dictus Vacha intimus meus disposuit se ire ad viagium a Delli, 
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being made to Giovanni had no greater success, especially since 
Giovanni’s father-in-law, Alberto de Calli, more business-minded than 
family-conscious, loaned him £80 veneziane di grossi, in muodo de 
colleganza."” Another nobleman Francesco Marcello loaned £3, also as 
a colleganza, while Antonio of Cremona loaned some 20 lire, probably 
as a sea loan.** Perhaps a loan was made also by Caterina, the mother 
of Giovanni.” 

The merchants doubtless landed in the Crimea, and proceeded with no 
recorded incidents as far as Astrakhan, one of the main stations of the 
route to Cathay as described by Pegolotti.“ Here they were obliged to 
stop for fifty days before crossing the river, “because of the ice.’ This 
seems to confirm a contemporary account (of Ibn Batita) that all 
communications between the two shores of the Volga were interrupted 


de quo non redivit, mater sua domina Chaterina et ser Bertonus Lauretano non semel 
sed pluries et pluries in mea presentia ipsum rogabant quod ab isto viagio desisteret 
omnino, et ego pluries ipsum rogavi tam ex parte mea quam ex parte predictorum 
quod sibi placeret desistere. Qui mihi respondebat quod bene faciebat illud quod faciebat, 
et cum Dei adiutorio ipse rediret consolatus. Item conquestus fuit michi de ser Bertono 
qui nolebat quod mater sua dare [sic] sibi denarios ad istum viagium... .” 

37 Archivio di Stato, Venezia, Procuratori di San Marco, Misti, Busta 122. The 
attorney of Alberto de Calli produced the following document, written by Giovanni 
Loredano: “1338 de luio, Io Zanin Loredan son contento d’aver rezevudo da mio 
suocero ser Alberto da Calle Libre 80 de grossi per portar al viazo ch’io andero 
a vostro pro e danno in muodo de colleganza, dagando vui a mia mare lirre [sic] 
3 soldi 10 de grossi... .” See also the defense of the sons of the deceased, September 
23, 1346. 

88 From the request of the attorney of Alberto de Calli, September 23, 1346: “Con- 
tentabatur tamen dictus Albertus quod in dicto viagio fuerunt de ratione ser Francisci 
Marcello libre 3 grossorum pro quibus non credebat ei fuisse satisfactum; item quod de 
ratione Antonii de Cremona circa libre 20 grosse que non fuerunt reportate de Delli 
ad civitatem Venetiarum, sed in Delli dicto Antonio fuit de ipsis et de prode et lucro 
integre satisfactum de monte partis dicti Johannis.” The last sentence might lead one 
to think that Antonio da Cremona went with the others to India. But Antonio was not 
one of the six partners, and there is nothing in the documents which allows us to con- 
clude that he went with them. More probably the sum was withdrawn from further 
speculation in Delhi because it was a sea loan, due on safe arrival there. 

39 The attorneys of the heirs of Loredano tried to prove “quod ultra rationes predictas 
dictus Johannes extraxerat de Veneciis denarios a multis personis et maxime a matre 
sua.” But their evidence was not regarded as sufficient by the Judges of the Procuratori di 
San Marco. In general the documents and testimony produced by the defense made no 
explicit mention of a loan for the trip to the Far East, except for a few lines entered 
in a book of the priest Marco de Viviano, as follows: “1339 del mese decembre 
rezevé Nicolina da soa mare [Caterina Lauretano] per nome de lo dicto Vacha da Cha 
Loredan £ 13 e soldi 15 de grossi de pro e de cavedal che ’1 pié in lo viazo del Cataio.” 
The book was in the possession of Caterina; but the priest declared that he had not 
actually seen her giving the money to John. 

40 Pegolotti, 21. 

*1 Archivio di Stato, Venezia, quoted above, testimony of Andrea Giustiniani (who, 
at that time, was the podesta of Mestre), September 20, 13..?: “dum iret ad viagium 
de Organzi, ipse applicuit in Citracham, ubi invenit quamplures, inter quos erat nobilis 
vir Johannes Lauretano dictus Vacha cum societate que ire debebat ad viagium del 
Delli, et propter glaciem ipsi morati fuerunt ibidem per dies 50, et inde non potuerunt 
discedere.” 
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at the beginning of winter; whereas, when the ice was thick, the river 
could easily be crossed by sleds. In summer, as Pegolotti tells us, it was 
possible to cross by boat, a cheaper means of transportation.” 

Pegolotti had advised merchants leaving from Genoa or Venice for 
Cathay to bring cloth to Urjench, where it could be sold at a profit. But 
Giovanni Loredano was obliged to cut a part of the cloths he had car- 
ried from home, and to send them back to be sold at Tana. He was 
selling them at a loss, as he told Andrea Giustiniani, another Venetian 
nobleman who met our merchants in Astrakhan, where he, too, had to 
stop on his way to Urjench.* A little later, the goods of Loredano were 
appraised at about 105 lire by his associates; that is, at a sum just 
about equal to the loans he had contracted in Venice. So far, there was 
no profit.“ 

The next part of the journey, especially the stretch from Bukhara to 
the Pamir plateau, was very trying. Half a century earlier Marco Polo 
fell sick before reaching this plateau; but he recovered his health, 
thanks to a long stay on the Badakhshan, whose miraculous salubrity 
he exalted.* Loredano was not so fortunate; he died in or near Ghazni, 
not far from this region. Now, in the Mongolian states, according to a 
custom mentioned by Pegolotti, the goods of a merchant who died 
en route were seized unless a brother could take them over.” This is 
certainly why a new partition of the monte (the capital) was made at 
once. Each of the surviving merchants contributed a minimum of 205 
to 210 lire; Paolo Loredano took over also the share of his brother, and 
added enough money of his own to bring that share to 210 lire.” 


42Tbn Batiita, II, 410 ff.; Pegolotti, 21. 

48 Testimony of Andrea Giustiniani, quoted above: “et infra dictum tempus pluries se 
invenit in stopa [sic] dicti ser Johannis, ubi ipse ser Johannes morabatur. Et vidit 
quod de certis pannis quos ipse habebat, ipse incidebat et faciebat cavicios et 
mittebat in Tanum ad vendendum.” Giustiniani did not know definitely whether 
this cloth belonged to Loredano, or its worth, or the amount of loss sustained 
by Loredano in the sale; but he believed that the cloth had been brought from Venice. 
See aiso the defense: “dictus Johannes multum amisserat de ratione pannorum quos 
dicebant habuisse a dicto Alberto pro dictis libris 80 grossorum.” 

44 See below, note 47. 

#5 Marco Polo, ch. 29; see also Yule’s notes, I, 163. 

46 Pegolotti, 22: “se il mercatante che va o che viene morisse in cammino ogni cosa 
sarebbe del signore del paese . . . e tutto prenderebbono gli ufficiali del signore ... . 
Veramente s’egli avesse suo fratello o stretto compagno che dicesse che fusse suo 
fratello, si gli sarebbe dato l’avere del morto, e camperebbesi in questo modo I’avere.” 
This shows that Chingis Khan’s Yasa (“In case the dead man has no heir .... In no 
case his estate is confiscated”) did not apply to foreign merchants. Cf. G. Vernadsky, 
“Juwaini’s version of Chingis Khan’s Yasa,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, XI, 1340. 

#7 Archivio di Stato, Venezia, first testimony of Marco Soranzo, August 30, 1343; 
“Eo Marco Soranzo de S. Apostolo . . . dentro quello ch’io missi in queste terre e 
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When the merchants finally arrived at Delhi, their hopes of gain were 
realized. The Sultan gave them as a gift 200 thousand bezants, the 
equivalent of about 7,500 Venetian lire,** a deed not unworthy of him. 
Ibn Batiita (who probably was at Delhi when our merchants arrived 
there, but who does not speak of them) quotes a more lavish gift; the 
Sultan gave to the Persian merchant Shihab al-Din a thousand thamgas 
of gold, with the right of pre-emption of wares of any kind worth that 
much, and three ships complete with sails, food, and sailors to carry the 
wares home. But Ibn Batiita adds that later on Shihab al-Din lost all his 
substance in a civil war, and philosophically concludes: ‘Such is the 
usual end of treasures acquired in India. Seldom does a man leave that 
country with the goods he has accumulated; if he does God sends him 
a misfortune which swallows up all his goods.’ This reflection was 
doubtless suggested by Ibn Batiita’s own ill luck after he left Delhi. And, 
in fact, two more of the Venetian merchants died on the way home, 
which makes us think that there might be something to the Arab 
traveler’s omen!” 

One tenth of the Sultan’s gift was kept back by the customs, and the 
merchants had to give one per cent to the chief customs officer, per- 
haps as a bribe. Besides, the Venetians deemed it prudent to buy the 


tutte spese ch’io fici in Casni fo da libre 105 infin 110 de grossi, et infin questo luogo 
aviso che ’1 dicto ser Zan Loredan metesse tanto. Pasando puochi zorni el dicto ser 
Zane si mori.” First testimony of Marino Contarini: “Marin Contarini fiol de messer 
Dardi Contarini de la contrada de S. Salvador. . . . Dentro quello ch’io missi in 
questa terra e quello ch’io spisi de fin che nui fosemo in Casni fo da libre 105 de grossi. 
E infin a questo luogo aviso che ser Zan Loredan mettesse tanto anche ello. Passando 
certi zorni ello mancho, de che so frar ser Polo in tute le spese che bisogna implir in 
questo sesto, nui consentissemo che lo implisse. E fo dentro quello che fo messo in la com- 
pagnia per homo o che fo speso dapuo da libre 210 de grossi. E s’el no avesse implido 
questo sesto, si l’avessemo implido nuy e trato l’utel de quelo che ’n de fosse meso.” 
Similar testimonies were given by these and other witnesses in later hearings. Marco 
Soranzo and Marino Contarini, in another hearing, declared that the new 
repartition of the monte occurred at about fifteen days’ distance from Delhi. 

48 Second testimony of Marco Soranzo, January 9, 1943 (more veneto, that is, 1344) : 


“nui avessemo de dono dal signor del Delli . . . bizanti 200,000, de li qual el de romase 
in la casena bizanti 20,000, e bizanti 2000 avé el scrivan de la dita casena.” Testimony 
of Soranzo and Contarini, on request of Alberto de Calli: “domandado . . . quanto 


rezevé tuta la compagnia del signor del Delli, responderunt 200,000 bizanti, de li qual 
de romase a la casena del signor 20,000.” 

49 Ibn Batiita, III, 244 ff. 

5° The merchants who left Venice were six (see the expressions “in questo sesto” in 
the testimony quoted above, note 47, and that quoted below, note 55). Three came safely 
home, and were heard in court: Soranzo, Contarini, and Paolo Loredano. As for the 
others, their death must be inferred from these words of the testimony of Soranzo and 
Contarini on request of Alberto de Calli: “domandado ... se ordenamento di com- 
pagni fo che le parti di morti vegna del Delli in Famagosta et infin a Marina senza 
spesa alguna, responderunt sic in parte ser Balduini et in aliis partibus non.” Thus 
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friendship of the courtiers by distributing nine hundred to a thousand 
bezants.” Next they set aside a sum for paying back special loans not 
included in the monte, such as that of Antonio of Cremona.” Then they 
bought pearls worth 102 thousand bezants, after which they allotted 10 
thousand bezants to each one of the six partners (Paolo Loredano re- 
ceiving both his own share and that of his deceased brother), and finally 
they invested what was left in thamgas, the local currency.” They 
began their return trip without dividing the pearls among themselves. 

When they reached Urjench, however, they distributed the pearls in 
equal shares, 17 thousand bezants worth to each partner.™ As for the 
thamgas, the division could hardly have been in equal parts, inasmuch 
as some of the partners had contributed more than the minimum share 
of 210 lire. About the rest of the journey we have no direct informa- 
tion, but the division of goods points to a separation of the merchants. 
We only know that the share of one of those who died on the way home, 
Baldovino, was sent to Venice via Famagosta ; that is, by a different way 
from that used on the outward journey.” Why the division and why the 
change of route? Possibly each merchant wanted to try his own chances 
at selling his wares on the way home in view of the fact that pearls 


one of the deceased was Baldovino (his family name is not revealed by our docu- 
ments). The others (“in aliis partibus,” a plural) must have been two—John Loredano, 
and another merchant whose name is not given. 

51 See above, note 42. “Ancor de fo donadi via a quelli che ’n de avea fato molto 
honor, zoé da li baroni del signor, da bizanti 9000 in 10,000” (second testimony of Marco 
Soranzo). 

52 Ancor domandado .. . se Polo pago in Delli alguni debiti per so frar, digo de si, 
ad un Antonio da Cremona, ma non so quanti” (second testimony of Marco Soranzo). 
“[{Polo Loredano] satisfecerat in Delli rationem Antonii” (request of the attorneys of 
Albert). See also above, note 38. 

58 “Ancor trazessemo in Delli del monte bizanti 10,000 per zascadun, che vien bizanti 
60,000 . . . . Alguni altri dener fo investidi in tangade. E quello che resta, che fo da 
bizanti 102,000 si fo investidi in perle” (second testimony of Marco Soranzo). 

54 First testimony of Soranzo: “Et avé ser Pollo in Organzi quando nui partissemo 
tante perle che costa bizanti 17,000.” (Six times 17 thousand makes exactly 102 
thousand.) Likewise Marino Contarini, and the attorneys of Alberto de Calli. 

°5 First testimony of Soranzo: “Eo... aviso aver trato da questo viazo da fiorin 
3500, ben ch’io avi in Delli bizanti 2000 plui ch’el dito ser Polo Loredan per questo 
sesto. E ben posso dir con vero ch’io 6 vendudo assé meio le mie cosse che non a fato 
algun de loro, perch’io le mandie in Franza.” First testimony of Contarini: “Eo... . 
aviso de aver trato da questo viazo libre 300 grossorum, ben ch’io avesse in Delli da 
bizanti 4000 plui che no avé ser Pollo per questo sesto.” Testimony of Soranzo and 
Contarini on request of Albert: “Item quanto rezevé in Delli zascun de li compagnoni e 
Pollo per la parte del Vacha de la dita gracia oltra li 17,000 bizanti e centenara rezevudi 
in Organzi per zascun de compagni e per ser Polo per la parte del Vacha, responderunt 
nescire.” 

56 See above, note 50. 
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were exempt from customs charges in Persia as well as in Tana.” At any 
rate Marco Soranzo sent his gems to be sold in France.” 

The change of route might have been connected with the disorders 
started at Tana in the first months of 1343. A Tartar was killed by a 
Venetian merchant; the angry populace therefore slaughtered all those 
Occidentals who had no time to take shelter on the galleys; they also 
plundered the houses of the westerners. This popular reprisal was fol- 
lowed by an official opening of hostilities against westerners by the khan 
of Kipchak, who besieged Caffa, the main Genoese colony on the South 
Russian shores.” News of these disorders might have reached our mer- 
chants in Urjench, giving them sufficient reason to avoid the northern 
route, and to try separately to reach the Mediterranean by either the 
central or the southern route. It would seem unlikely, however, that the 
merchants could have been informed in time, for Soranzo was back in 
Venice as early as the end of August 1343. Perhaps there had been un- 
rest in the Crimea even before the massacre at Tana. 

The profits of a journey so long, so adventurous, and altogether so 
fortunate, thanks to the generosity of the Sultan, were not as exceed- 
ingly high as one might expect. When Alberto de Calli—quite a stingy 
person, as appears from this and other documents—sued the heirs of 
Loredano for his part of the profit, it was found that the total proceeds 
of Giovanni Loredano’s journey had been liquidated to the guardian of 
his heirs as 230 lire.” This was less than twice the amount of the loans 
received by the merchant when he left Venice. The proceeds were higher 
for Marino Contarini, about 300 lires ; but he had invested 4,000 bezants 
more than Loredano. Marco Soranzo, who gained 330 florins, had 
invested 2,000 bezants more than Loredano and he had sent his pearls 





57 Pegolotti, 24 and 28. 

58 See above, note 55. 

59 Cf. E. Skrzinska, “Inscriptions des colonies génoises en Crimée,” Atti della Societa 
Ligure di Storia Patria, LVI (1928), introduction; Lopez, Storia delle colonie . . . 330 
ff.; Grousset, 481 ff., with sources. 

6° First decision of the Judges of the Procuratori di San Marco, September 22, 13..?: 
“quod Paulus Lauretanus olim frater Johannis Lauretani dicti Vacha de bonis habitis 
et receptis in manibus dicti Pauli que fuerunt dicti Johannis ad viagium del Delli, 
deductis omnibus imprestitis, uxuris et presis et provisionibus et prode, tam de denariis 
acceptis per suprascriptum quondam dominum Johannem Lauretano quam per suprascrip- 
tum Paullum Lauretano occasione dicti colomelli et maxime denariorum quos dictus 
Johannes habuit ab Antonio de Cremona, dare et restituere deberet suprascriptis 
dominis procuratoribus tutoribus dictorum pupillorum libras 230 grossorum, nectas a 
suprascriptis omnibus .... ” The guardians were Marco Loredano and Francesco 
Querini, Procurators of San Marco. 
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to France, an additional trip which involved further risks, expenses, 
and time.” 

It should be said, however, that no regular accounting was produced 
in court. Was this a strange negligence, or a shrewd maneuver in order 
to make Loredano’s profits appear smaller, and thereby give a smaller 
sum to his creditors? The practice of the accomendatio and of the col- 
legantia in the fourteenth century no longer required the traveling part- 
ner to supply the passive investor with any specific proof, or even to 
support his statement with an oath.” We cannot help wondering whether 
this case was not similar to that of a Genoese merchant, Daniel Fonta- 
nella, who declared to the guardian of the heirs of a fellow citizen 
that he had lost 20 per cent out of an accomendatio received from the 
latter, while it was known that he had gained fifty per cent or more; 
nevertheless, the guardian could not recover the money and had only 
the meager comfort of having a notary public write down his protest.” 
Be that as it may, Alberto de Calli was able to obtain from the heirs 
of Loredano all the acknowledged proceeds of the Indian trip, except 
the sums due to the other investors, and the share reserved to the 
traveling partner by the customs of collegantia.“ Soon after the law- 
suit was concluded, the widow of Giovanni Loredano provided for her 
own future—both in this and in the next world—by going into a con- 
vent. 


61 See above, note 55. 

62 Cf. especially G. Luzzatto, “La commenda nella vita economica dei secoli XIII e 
XIV ...,” Atti della manifestazione pro Tabula d’Amalphi, I, convegno di studi di 
Diritto Marittimo (Napoli, 1934), with sources. In the fourteenth century some statutes 
fixed a minimum percentage of profit that the traveling partner was obliged to give the 
passive investor, if he was unable to produce an account. Cf. Lattes, 77, 154. 

63 Cf. R. Lopez, “Aux origines du capitalisme génois,” Annales d’histoire économique 
et sociale, IX (1937), 447 ff.; also R. L. Reynolds, “A business affair in Genoa in the 
year 1200,” Studi di storia e diritto in onore di Enrico Besta (Milano, 1937-1939), II, 
165 ff. 

® The customary share of the traveling partner was one fourth, and, therefore, should 
have been £36. 15 out of a declared profit of £147. But the Procuratori di San 
Marco, in agreement with the demands of the attorneys of Alberto de Calli, left 
to the heirs of Loredano £44. 8. The difference was due “tam pro repromissa uxoris 
dicti Johannis Lauretani quam pro aliis expensis dictorum pupilorum et eorum occasione” 
(final decision of the Judges of the Procuratori di San Marco, September 23, 1346: it 
was a widespread, although not a universal use that the share of the capitalist was to be 
accounted for sine expensis). Of the remaining part of the profit £3. 14, £2. were 
assigned to Francesco Marcello, and £98. 17. 10 to Alberto de Calli. 

65 See four other parchments of the same Busta 122, dated May 19 and 26, 1339; 
August 10, 1344; January 19, 1341 (more veneto). 
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IV 


The political disasters that have been mentioned were only the first 
of a series: the pax Mongolica was rapidly approaching its end, and 
as a result the overland routes of Asia were being closed to trade one 
after the other. Moreover, in China, where all foreigners had for cen- 
turies enjoyed hospitality, good order, and religious tolerance, a critical 
situation developed. The missionary archbishop of Peking, Giovanni 
Marignolli, was received in a solemn audience by the Great Khan as 
late as 1342; but this was the last known overland journey to China by 
an Occidental for centuries. A few years later a Moslem was entrusted 
with the presidency of the Ch’ung-fu-ssu, the office concerned with the 
centuries-old relations of the Chinese government with the Christian 
clergy.” Meantime, internal disorders, which began in 1337 with the 
rebellions of Chu-kuang-k’ing and of Pang-hu, undermined the Mon- 
golian dynasty. In 1368 the Ming drove off the Mongolians forever 
and confronted the Europeans with much less tolerance than had the 
Yuan. At the same time, the Mongolian empire of Central Asia (Chagha- 
tai) was split into two states. The western part (Ma wara’al-Nahr) was 
ruled by powerless and do-nothing kings ; the eastern underwent a period 
of anarchy, and fell prey to frequent explosions of xenophobe fanaticism. 
As for the empire of Kipchak, Khan Djani-beg was obliged by the stern 
defenders of Caffa to withdraw and to conclude an agreement in 1350. 
His death was followed by years of anarchy. Finally, the relations of 
Genoa with the tyrant of Tabriz grew so bad that the city had to enforce 
devetum (a commercial embargo) against his states. 

The effect of so many disasters was promptly felt. In 1340, Chinese 
silk had been considered in Genoa one fifth less valuable than the silk 
of Merv, so much nearer to Europe.” But three years later, a chronicler 
states that the events in the Crimea had caused both the silk and the 
spices to rise from fifty to a hundred per cent in price.” 

Italian merchants, however, did not give up at once. Evidence of 
another trip to the Far East is found in a notarial document; once 
again, we have a record because one of the travelers got into trouble.” 





66 A. C. Moule, Christians in China (London, 1930), 228 ff. 

87 Cf. H. Sieveking, Aus Genueser Rechnungs- und Steuerbiicher (Wien, 1909), 15. 

68 Giovanni Villani, Cronaca, XII, ch. 27. This statement, while doubtless containing 
some truth, is likely to be exaggerated ; but we have no direct way to check on it. 

6° Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notai Domenico Durante e Oberto Osbergerio, I, fol. 
223 v. This document was brought to my attention by Mlle Renée Doehaerd. 
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In 1343 Tomniaso Gentile, a Genoese, arrived at Hormuz on the 
Persian Gulf, bound for Cathay. The document does not tell by what 
route he reached this city, but a guess is not difficult. He could not use 
the approach from the Crimea, because of the war against Djani-beg. 
The shortest route, via Tabriz, was barred by the newly enforced em- 
bargo, as we learn from the document itself.” Egypt, or the Egyptian- 
dominated harbors of Syria, were no thoroughfares for a European. 
The only available access was Lajazzo (Laias or Ayas), the main harbor 
of the Christian kingdom of Armenia; from there, Gentile could reach 
Hormuz, passing between the Egyptian possessions and the state of al- 
Ashraf. This was apparently the route selected by Marco Polo and his 
uncles some seventy years earlier; but the Venetian merchants, instead 
of sailing from Hormuz around India and Indo-China, had gone back 
to the Pamir plateau, where they had reached the main overland trail 
from Tabriz. Probably they had intended at first to sail, but were dis- 
couraged by the fragility of the local ships, of which many travelers 
(including Polo) speak profusely.” In 1342, one year before Gentile 
arrived at Hormuz, Ibn Batita was shipwrecked while going from 
India to China and had to take shelter at the Maldive islands.” In con- 
trast, Friar Oderic of Pordenone sailed from Hormuz and arrived hap- 
pily in China. But he stated that all the foreigners who went through 
this torrid place fell sick unless they took a curious precaution.” 
Perhaps our merchant neglected to take the precaution; at any rate, 
he did fall sick. This was all the more unpleasant because, if he died, 
local custom prescribed that his goods be seized.* So Tommaso Gentile 
entrusted his merchandise to his companions, who went ahead toward 
Cathay, and he went home by the shortest way. Unfortunately the 


7 There were two decrees to this effect, one dated June 7, 1340, and the other April 
12, 1341. 

71 Marco Polo, ch. 19; Giovanni di Montecorvino, Sinica Franciscana, I, 344-345; 
Oderico di Pordenone, ibid., I, 422. Marco Polo arrived again at Hormuz from China 
on his way home via Tabriz. 

72 Ibn Batita, IV, 94 ff.; see, however, the objections of Ferrand, 426-433. Giovanni 
Marignolli, too, was in imminent danger of shipwreck between Columbus and Madras 
(Sinica Franciscana, I, 537). 

*3 Oderico di Pord., Sin Franc., I, 422: “In ea tantus et ita immensus est calor, quod 
virilia, id est testiculi hominum, exeunt ex corpore et descendunt usque ad dimidiam tibi- 
arum. Ideoque gens illius contrate si vivere volunt, sibi faciunt unam unctionem qua illa 
ungunt. Nam aliter omnes penitus morerentur, et sicut sunt uncta, in quibusdam saculis 
illa portant circumcirca se cingentes.” See also Marco Polo, ch. 19; for similar remarks 
in Arabic sources, cf. P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen 
(Leipzig, 1896-1929), III, 242 ff.; for additional material from European sources, cf. 
Hallberg, 242 ff. 

7 Marco Polo, ch. 19. 
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shortest way was via Tabriz.” When news of his journey reached Genoa, 
his father had to justify his transgression of the devetum with the 
“Eight Wisemen of Navigation and the Major [Black] Sea,” the 
superior colonial board of the Commune. These officers accepted the 
thesis of an act of God, and acquitted Gentile from every penalty, inas- 
much as he had gone through Tabriz with no merchandise.” 

A few months later, in 1344, ambassadors of al-Ashraf arrived in 
Genoa. The tyrant promised an indemnity for everything which had 
been stolen from the Genoese, and favorable treatment in the future. 
But it was only a trap. As soon as Genoese merchants were allowed to 
go back to Persia they were robbed, and many were slaughtered. The 
material damage reached the exceedingly high sum of 200 thousand lire di 
grossi.’’ Persia had to be erased from the map of Genoese traders, and 
from that of the Venetians. Furthermore, in 1347 the Sultan of Egypt 
conquered Lajazzo (Laias). This bottled up all Far Eastern trade, for 
the only route which avoided both Tabriz and the Egyptian possessions 
went through Almaligh, and no one would dare crossing the Ma wara 
al-Nahr after Marignolli. It is true that after the middle of the four- 
teenth century the new sovereign of Tabriz, Uwais I, tried to re- 
establish trade relations with both the Venetians and the Genoese. But 
he could not give them the guarantees they required, and the Italian 
merchants, eager as they were to recover their prosperous trade in Persia 


7 Archivio di Stato, Genova, quoted above: “ut oppressum gravi et valida egretudine 
remanserit in Ormes derelictum a sociis iter eorum arripientibus versus Cathayum, 
propter quam oportuit ipsum [Thomaynum Gentilem] transire Taurixium in reditu, ut 
avidum ad propria remeare... .” 

76 Archivio di Stato, Genova, quoted above: “Officium octo sapientium constitu- 
torum super factis navigandi et Maris Maioris in quo interfuit sufficiens et legiti- 
mus numerus ipsorum officialium, et ipsi officiales concorditer, visa requisitione 
Chonfredi Gentilis requirentis Thomaynum filium suum absolvi non obstante ipsum 
pergisse Taurixium seu transisse per dictas partes Taurixii, cum casu necessario 
pergerit, et non habentem mercimoniam [sic] . . . considerando quod ad partes 
Cathay non poterat profici [sic], quo primo proposuerat ambulare; ad eciam ex Com- 
missione ducali facta diligenti inquisitione de hiis ad hoc ut reperiri possit et valeat 
veritas, scrutatis diligenter omnibus possibilibus erga hoc, et reperto per patentes lit- 
teras fidedignorum ostensas dicto officio ac eciam presentatas, necnon fama publica 
quorundam civium expertorum ad hoc, dictum Thomaynum non ivisse seu transisse ad 
dictas partes Taurixii voluntatis actu, set necessario ut permittitur . . . tractavit, 
statuit et ordinavit necnon declarando voluit dictum Thomaynum non incidisse in 
aliquam penam occasionibus predictis, non obstantibus decretis, statuitis seu prohibicioni- 
bus.” The document bears no date. 

Giorgio Stella, ed. Muratori, XVII, 1081; Giustiniani, Annali, fol. 131 (cf. on 
the latter Heyd, II, 131-132). These historians do not explain why the ruler of Tabriz 
felt the need of sending ambassadors ; our document makes it evident that he wanted the 
lifting of embargo. 
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and to reopen the routes to India and China, felt it unsafe to trust a 
mere promise.” 

General conditions became a little less unfavorable for inter-Asiatic 
trade in the first half of the fifteenth century. After the bloody exploits 
of Tamerlane, his son Shahrukh successfully held together Irak, Persia, 
and Turkestan, and sent embassies to India and China. The Ming em- 
peror, Yung-lo, sent Chinese warships as far west as Hormuz, and am- 
bassadors as far as Aden and East Africa. But the commercial bene- 
fits were exploited by the Chinese and the Arabians. Only one European 
merchant seems to have profited by this Indian summer of peace, 
Athanasius Nikitin of Tver (between 1468 and 1474). He certainly 
reached India through the Kipchak and Hormuz.” 

As for the Italians, they made concentrated efforts to get around the 
prohibition of the Egyptian Sultan against crossing his states toward the 
Red Sea. In the last years of the fifteenth century some Italian merchants 
succeeded in doing this, the most important among them being Nicol6 
de Conti, a Venetian, and Gerolamo di Santo Stefano, a Genoese. The 
Venetian dictated a long and interesting account of his voyage to the 
Florentine Poggio Bracciolini. The Genoese—you could have guessed it 
—only hinted at his experience in a very short letter addressed to a 
business partner.” This letter tells of voyages effected some years earlier, 
but is dated September 1, 1499. One year before, the caravels of Vasco 
da Gama had anchored at Calicut. A new era was dawning. 


Brooklyn College ROBERT SABATINO LOPEZ 


78 Cf. Heyd, II, 129 ff., with sources, and the additional evidence recently published 
by G. I. Bratianu, Les Vénitiens dans la Mer Noire au XIV® siéle (Bucarest, 1939), 
and “Les Vénitiens dans la Mer Noire ... aprés la deuxiéme guerre des Détroits,” 
Echos d’Orient, XXXIII (1934), 148 ff. 

79 This situation is reflected by the list of the merchants who went to Hormuz from 
the seven climates, according to “Abd al-Razzak of Samarkand, who lived in India from 
1422 to 1444 as an ambassador of Shahrukh. This list includes, among others, merchants 
from Egypt, Syria, Ram (Turkish Asia Minor), Mesopotamia, Adharbaidjan, Khurasan, 
Transoxiana, Turkestan, Kipchak, Kalmak (Oirats), Peking, Java, Bengal, Tenasserim, 
Socotra, Abyssinia, Zanguebar, Aden, etc. (cf. Ferrand, Relations, 473-474, see above, 
note 9, p. 473-474). The renaissance of Arab trade and geographical science has its high- 
est expression in the Instructions of Ibn Madjid; China, too, produced a number of im- 
portant geographical works, on which cf. P. Pelliot, “Les grands voyages maritimes 
chinois au début du XVé® siécle,” T’oung Pao, XXX (1933), 237-452 (addenda in 
T’oung Pao, XXXI [1935, 274 ff.], with sources. Cf. also Bretschneider, II, 329 ff. 
and J. J. L. Duyvendak, “The true Dates of the Chinese Maritime Expeditions in the 
early fifteenth century,” T’oung Pao, XXXIV (1938), 340 ff. As for Nikitin, see the 
translation published by the Hakluyt Society, XX (London, 1857). On the successors of 
Tamerlane, cf. L. Bouvat, Les ‘Timourides (Paris, 1927), with bibliography. 

8° Nicolé de’ Conti, Girolamo Adorno, Girolamo da Santo Stefano, Viaggi in Persia, 
India e Giava, ed. Longhena (Milano, 1929). 





Malthus’s General Theory of Employment and 
the Post-Napoleonic Depressions 


ERHAPS in no other stage in history has a rapidly changing pat- 
tern of economic life raised so many acutely disturbing economic 
problems as it did in England during the last decade of the eighteenth 
and the first few decades of the nineteenth century, even as there have 
been few periods in which the body of economic thought has been more 
enriched. The era that included the Napoleonic Wars (1793-1814) and 
the postwar period witnessed such historic events as the suspension of 
specie payments by the Bank of England, modification of the corn laws, 
industrial depression, widespread introduction of machine technology, 
and the Luddite riots. Little wonder that the brilliant minds of Malthus, 
Ricardo, James Mill, Bentham, and many others were stimulated by the 
troublesome issues of the day. 

France declared war on Great Britain in 1793. For the first seventeen 
years of the war the British economy, riding the waves of industrial 
revolution, enjoyed almost unbroken prosperity." Napoleon’s efforts to 
cripple British trade by means of his Continental System (1806-1812) 
seem to have had little success.” During 1810-1812, however, the British 
experienced a severe industrial crisis, which resulted from the collapse 
of speculative ventures in South America, the West Indies, and the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula,’ the shutting off of colonial trade with the United States 
(Non-importation Act of 1807), the disequilibria created by mechani- 
zation, and, least important, the loss of markets as a result of the Conti- 
nental System.* Industrial stagnation in 1810-1812 led to widespread 
unemployment of both labor and industrial equipment, and, in this emer- 
gency, frame breaking by the Luddites became a common occurrence in 


1 William Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820 (London: 
Macmillan and Company, 1910), 10 ff., 42 ff., 56, 79 ff., 107. 

2 See Eli F. Heckscher, The Continental System (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1922), especially ch. v. Professor Heckscher’s excellent study proves that widespread 
smuggling, Napoleon’s “fiscalism,” and new markets obtained by the British destroyed 
the effectiveness of the Continental System as a means for weakening Britain eco- 
nomically. 

3 Speculative ventures in South America became important in 1808. They were facili- 
tated by excessive issues of paper money by the Bank of England. See Heckscher, 240 
and 330 ff.; Smart, 184 ff., 203, 263 ff. 

* Heckscher, ch. v. 
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the British textile industry.’ But 1812-1813 brought a revival of British 
trade and industry, which ripened into a speculative boom as the war 
came to an end in 1814,° culminating in a great depression in 1815-1817." 
Despite some recovery in the last half of 1817,° and notwithstanding a 
sharp revival in 1818,° British industry once again fell into a depressed 
state in 1819. A gradual recovery occurred in 1821-1822.” Bonar has 
therefore said that the arguments of Malthus, Ricardo, and Say on over- 
production and general unemployment of labor and capital “are as truly 
commentaries on these events as the Letter of Cobbett to the Luddites 
or the volumes of Tooke on Prices.””* Such, then, was the background 
for the great controversy between Malthus, on the one hand, and 
Ricardo, Say, and James Mill, on the other, over the question whether a 
general glut in the market for commodities could occur. 

The basis for the argument of Ricardo, Say, and Mill that a general 
market glut could not occur was “Say’s Law.””” Since it seems clear that 
Say’s chapter entitled “Des Débouchés” stimulated Malthus’s efforts to 
demonstrate how a general glut could and often did occur, and inasmuch 
as Ricardo based the arguments he used against Malthus largely upon 
Say’s reasoning, it is necessary to examine Say’s position on general 
gluts in order to understand the fundamental disagreement between 
Malthus and his fellow economists. For this controversy was of far- 


5 Smart, ch. xv and p. 320. 

8 Ibid., ch. xxi. 

7 Tbid., chs. xxiii-xxviii. Smart explains that the official view of the cause of the de- 
pression was that “the distress was due to the transition from twenty-three years of war 
to the ordinary conditions of peace, with all the disturbance, both to demand and supply, 
that this necessarily involved—particularly the reduction of the national expenditure in 
one year from £120,000,000 to £70,000,000, the withdrawal of the one great customer, the 
government, from the market, and the return of some 300,000 soldiers and sailors to be 
reabsorbed into the industry of the country” (590). 

8 Thid., 563-564. 

® Ibid., ch. xxix. 

10 Jhid., 688 ff., ch. xxxii; William Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1821-1830 (London, 1917), chs. i and x. 

11 James Bonar, Malthus and His Work (London, 1885), 290. 

12 There is some question about the origin of the principle that we know today as 
“Say’s Law.” J. H. Hollander states that James Mill in Commerce Defended (1808) 
used the argument that “goods are the market for goods” (pp. 81, 84-85, 86, and 88), in 
order to refute the contention of Thomas Spence in Britain Independent of Commerce 
(1807), that there could occur a general condition of overproduction (p. 34n). See the 
Editor’s Introduction to David Ricardo’s Notes on Malthus’ Principles of Political 
Economy (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928), Ixxxi-lxxxii. Hollander sug- 
gests that it is likely that Say obtained the idea from James Mill, with whom he was 
well acquainted. At any rate, we know that Say did not write his chapter entitled “Des 
Débouchés” (Treatise on Political Economy, Book I, ch. xv), until 1814. 
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reaching consequence ; indeed it has led Keynes to say: “If only Malthus, 
instead of Ricardo, had been the parent stem from which nineteenth- 
century economics proceeded, what a much wiser and richer place the 
world would be today !’”* It is because Malthus occupies such an impor- 
tant place in the history of economic thinking that it is especially regret- 
table that most people today know Malthus only because of his Essay on 
Population, while the penetrating analysis of his Principles of Political 
Economy Considered with a View to Their Practical Application has 
been shunted into the limbo of forgotten ideas!* Indeed it is because 
economists for over a century have been groping blindly within the 
grooves of Ricardo’s system that Malthus has been denied the esteem 
that he deserves in general economics, not merely in population theory. 


II 


The naive explanation for a lack of consumer demand for particular 
commodities, stated Say, is that “money is scarce.’”” It is true that a 
temporary glut for some particular commodity or group of commodities 
may occur, but the correct interpretation is not that money is scarce. The 
difficulty arises from the existence of imperfect market conditions : be- 
cause the particular commodity or commodities have been produced in 
superabundance in relation to consumer demand, or because the produc- 
tion of other commodities has fallen short of the volume demanded by 
consumers.” Partial gluts of this nature are speedily corrected by market 
adjustments.”’ General gluts cannot occur because ‘“‘goods are the market 
for goods”; which is to say that one half of the goods in the market 


13 J. M. Keynes, Essays in Biography (London: Macmillan and Company, 1933), 144. 

14 An early appraisal of Malthus’s importance in the development of economic thought 
which is typical of the evaluation of his work is that of Walter Bagehot. After having 
considered Malthus’s population theory, he remarked: “To most other parts of Political 
Economy Mr. Malthus adds very little. And on some he supported errors which were even 
then becoming antiquated. He was a strenuous advocate of ‘Protection to Agriculture,’ and 
believed that the supply of all commodities might exceed the demand, which is as much as 
to say that there is too much of everything. The truth is that Mr. Malthus had not the 
practical sagacity necessary for the treatment of Political Economy in a concrete way, 
or the mastery of abstract ideas necessary to deal with it in what we should call a 
scientific way. He tried a bad mixture of both. There is a mist of speculation over his 
facts, and a vapour of fact over his ideas.” Walter Bagehot, Economic Studies (London, 
1880), 148. 

15 Treatise on Political Economy (3d American ed.; Philadelphia, 1827), 76. 

16 Tbid., 78. 

17 Ibid., 79. The profits of marginal firms will be wiped out and these firms will be 
driven out of business. 
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constitute the market for the other half."* The function of money is 
simply to act as a lubricant to aid the smooth operation of the process of 
exchange.” For in the final analysis, goods trade for goods; money 
merely facilitates the exchange. Say argued that just as the creation of 
a new product “is the opening of a new vent for other products, the con- 
sumption or destruction of a product is the stoppage of a vent for 
them.”” If the consumption of a product has satisfied a human want, or 
has created some new product designed for such a satisfaction, it is justi- 
fied. The consumption, however, has ‘“‘opened no new vent, but just the 
reverse.” 

Say assumed also that there could occur no interruption in the flow of 
income because everything saved would be invested,” and interest, the 
payment for the use of capital, would result from the interaction of the 
demand for and the supply of savings.” At the interest rate so established, 
everything saved would be invested. On the basis of such reasoning, Say 
concluded that a general market glut leading to involuntary unemploy- 
ment could not occur. 

In his Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, first published 
in 1817, Ricardo followed Say very closely in his discussion of general 
gluts. Endorsing “Say’s Law,”” he took the position that there can 
never be accumulated in a country any amount of capital that cannot be 
employed productively until wages rise so high “in consequence of the 
rise of necessaries” that little remains for profits.” So long as profits are 
substantial, men have a motive to accumulate capital funds because 
human wants, except possibly those for food, are insatiable.” Assuming 
no possible break in the circular flow of income because everything saved 


18 Tbid., 78. 

19 Tbid., 77. 

20 Tbid., 83. 

21 Tbid. 

22 There are several passages in Say’s writings to this effect. See ibid., 299; see also, 
Letters to Thomas Robert Malthus on Political Economy and Stagnation of Commerce 
by Jean Baptiste Say (London: G. Harding’s Bookshop, 1936), 34-36. With regard to 
hoarding, Say stated: “As to sums accumulated without being productively con- 
sumed, for instance, those hoarded up in the miser’s coffer, neither Smith, myself, nor 
any one undertakes to defend this, but they alarm us but little in the first place, because 
they are very inconsiderable in comparison to the productive capitals of a nation, and in 
the second place because their consumption is no more than suspended.” Jbid., 35. 

23 Treatise, 304-305. 

24 David Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy and Taxation (London, 1817), 399- 
400. 

25 Tbid., 133-134, 401. The rise in the price of necessaries was inevitable, of course, be- 
cause of the need for resort to poorer and poorer grades of land as population increased. 

26 Thid., 405-406. 
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would be invested, Ricardo contended that saving would occasion as 
great an “effectual demand” for commodities as consumption would.” 
He agreed with Say that money is merely a lubricant in the process of 
exchange, and that, fundamentally, goods trade for goods.” Although 
too much of any one particular commodity might be produced in relation 
to the demand for it, this could never be true for all commodities because 
one half of the goods in the market provides the demand for the other 
half.” There could be only one case, and that would be temporary, in 
which the accumulation of capital could coincide with a low price of 
food and might be attended with a fall of profits. Such a situation might 
occur if every one were to forgo the use of luxuries and were to assemble 
capital to be used for the production of food. Since human wants for 
food are satiable, there might then occur a general glut in the market for 
food.” Ricardo felt, however, that this admission did not “impugn” the 
general principle that a general glut could not occur for the simple rea- 
son that it is unreal to assume that men would deny themselves luxuries, 
the demand for which he'considered insatiable. 

The appearance, in 1820, of Malthus’s Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, which denied the Ricardian-Say conclusion that a general market 
glut was inconceivable,” presented itself to the doctrinally entrenched 
Ricardo as a “summons to the somewhat unwelcome task of thrashing a 
dead horse.” A careful reading of Ricardo’s Notes on Malthus’ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, as well as his letters to Malthus, neverthe- 
less reveals that he considered Malthus’s arguments on general gluts to 
be the most important part of his book.“ He frankly admitted that, if 
Malthus was correct in arguing that a general market glut could exist 
because of a deficient consumer demand, then it would follow that ‘‘un- 
productive consumption” should be encouraged by the government as 
Malthus advocated.™ 





27 Tbid., 401-402. 

28 Tbid., 403-404. 

9 Ibid. 

30 Tbid., 404-405. 

81 For the reasons why Malthus rejected the position of Ricardo and Say, see below, 
190-200. 

82 See p. Ixxxv of J. H. Hollander’s Introduction to David Ricardo’s Notes on Mal- 
thus’ Principles of Political Economy. 

83 Thid., 162. 

34 Tbid. Ricardo states: “If of the two things necessary to demand, the will and the 
power to [purchase] the will be wanting, and consequently a general stagnation of 
trade has ensued, we cannot do better than follow the advice of Mr. Malthus, and oblige 
the Government to supply the deficiency of the people. We ought in that case to petition 
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In his Notes on Malthus’ Principles, as well as in his letters to Mal- 
thus, Ricardo reiterated the arguments expounded in his Principles.” 
Again and again he accused Malthus of holding the untenable position 
that saving would reduce consumer demand. He contended that since 
everything saved would be invested, saving can in no way cause a reduc- 
tion in the demand for goods.** What may appear to be overproduction 
of goods and redundancy of capital, said Ricardo, is merely a poor allo- 
cation of capital with respect to consumer preferences.” 


Til 


Malthus’s Principles is not a systematic treatise on economics; it is 
rather ‘“‘a group of associated chapters dealing critically with certain eco- 
nomic principles which doctrinal controversy and current events had 
brought to the fore.” Indeed it is obvious from the Introduction that 
Malthus wrote his Principles in order to repudiate the abstract, deduc- 
tive method of analysis which had been developed by Ricardo.” He felt 
the need for bringing economic theory down from the stratosphere of 
unreality; he wanted the generalizations and hypotheses of economic 
theory to meet the tests of experience in order that theory might have 
some practical use in making public policy.” Living during a’ period in 
which industrial depression existed, and seeing idle capital and unem- 
ployed labor on all sides, he was particularly incensed by the Ricardian- 
Say argument which purported to show that a general market glut could 
never occur. In seeking to explain why such a glut could happen, he was 


the King to dismiss his present economical ministers, and to replace them by others, 
who would more effectually promote the best interests of the country by promoting 
public extravagance and expenditure. .. .” 

85 See Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert Malthus, 1810-1823, edited by 
James Bonar (Oxford, 1887), 101, 169-170; Notes on Malthus’ Principles of Political 
Economy, 160 ff. 

36 He stated, for example: “Mr. Malthus never seems to remember that to save is to 
spend, as surely, as what he exclusively calls spending.” Notes on Malthus’ Principles, 
245; and “We agree too that effectual demand consists of two elements, the power and 
the will to purchase ; but I think the will is very seldom wanting where the power exists, 
for the desire of accumulation will occasion demand just as effectually as a desire to 
consume; it will only change the objects on which the demand will exercise itself.” 
Letters to Malthus, 43. For additional assertions to the same effect, see Notes on Mal- 
thus’ Principles, 164, 173-174; Letters to Malthus, 45, 54. 

387 Letters to Malthus, 174. 

38 Ricardo’s Notes on Malthus’ Principles, xxi. 

39 T. R. Malthus, Principles of Political Economy Considered with a View to Their 
Practical Application (London, 1820), Introduction particularly, 20-24. 

4 Tbid., 10-11, 518. 
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led to stress the importance of “effective demand” as an incentive for the 
production of goods.” By far the most valuable parts of Malthus’s Prin- 
ciples deal with the reasons for general gluts, and with remedies for 
them. 

In order to grasp Malthus’s ideas on market gluts, it is necessary to 
examine briefly his general theory.’ The emphasis he placed upon the 
dynamic aspects of economic phenomena is especially noteworthy. He 
considered it the task of an economist “to trace distinctly the operation 
of that circle of causes and effects in political economy which are acting 
and re-acting on each other, so as to foresee their results, and lay down 
general rules accordingly.” He also appreciated the great importance for 
economic analysis of a clear-cut distinction between short-run and long- 
run effects. We are all aware of the long-run implications of classical 
theory. Although Malthus recognized the usefulness of long-run equi- 
librium analysis, he stressed the short-run aspects of economics because 
he was of the opinion that such an approach rendered economic theory 
much more useful for the purpose of helping public-policy makers in 
their decisions.*° The best evidence of this is the significance he attached 
to “effective demand.’ He observed that, in the short run, price results 
from the interaction of supply and demand in a competitive market, and 
since he was more interested in “market” than in “natural’’ price, he 
tended to dismiss cost of production somewhat lightly.” In his analysis 
of profits, Malthus also distinguished between the short run and long 
run. He had no quarrel with Ricardo’s argument that in the long run 
rising food costs would cause a general wage increase that would gradu- 
ally eliminate profits,” but he alleged that such a profit theory was un- 
satisfactory because it failed to explain the much more important short- 





41 See below, 193-195. I have already pointed out the degree to which Malthus antici- 
pated parts of Keynes’s general theory. See “Malthus and Keynes,” The Journal of 
Political Economy, L (1942), 901-919. 

#2 In making an abstract of Malthus’s general theory, one is confronted with many of 
the same difficulties that had to be faced by those who constructed “models” of Keynes’s 
general theory. Malthus’s general theory must be pieced together from the various argu- 
ments he made against the classical position. 

43 Principles, 16. 

44 Keynes, Essays in Biography, 139-140 (letter of Malthus to Ricardo, January 26, 
1817). In his Essays, Keynes has quoted from several unpublished letters of Malthus to 
Ricardo which were discovered by Mr. Piero Sraffa (see Essays, 138). 

*5 Tbhid., 139; also, Malthus, Principles, Introduction and 521-522. 

46 See below, 193-195. 

47 Principles, 76-78. 

48 Tbid., 308-309. 
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period fluctuations in profits.“ Since he viewed profit as the margin be- 
tween the selling price of a good and its production cost,” he contended 
that, when “effective demand” outran supply, price would rise and the 
profit margin would expand ;” while, when supply outran demand, the 
reverse would be true. Hence, he concluded that, if capital should be 
accumulated in too great abundance compared with the population, 
profits would decline; and, if capital were scarce in relation to popula- 
tion, profits would be high.” 

A careful reading of Malthus’s Principles reveals that he assumed that 
the economic reactions of men are largely regulated by habit; that there 
are certain psychological tendencies which govern the economic activities 
of human beings. Not only did he speak, for example, of “habits of sav- 
ing” and “consumption habits,” but he also conceived of a “passion for 
consumption” and a “passion for accumulation.” He noted that ‘“‘while 
it is quite certain that an adequate passion for consumption may fully 
keep up the proper proportion between supply and demand, whatever 
may be the powers of production, it appears to be quite as certain that a 
passion for accumulation must inevitably lead to a supply of commodi- 
ties beyond what the structure and habits of such a society will permit to 
be consumed.”” 

Even “propensity to spend” may be found in his terminology.’ 
“Whenever capital increases too fast,” he contended, “the motive to ac- 
cumulation diminishes, and there will be a natural tendency to spend 
more and save less” ;” on the other hand, “when profits rise, the motive 
to accumulation will increase, and there will be a tendency to spend a 


6 


49 Ibid. 

50 Thid., 334-335. 

51 Thid. 

52 Thid., 306-307, 317, 325-330. 

53 Tbid., 374, 450-451, 464-466, 487-488. Thus he stated, “With regard to the capitalists 
who are so engaged [in production], they have certainly the power of consuming their 
profits, or the revenue which they make by the employment of their capitals; and if 
they were to consume it, with the exception of what could be beneficially added to their 
capitals, so as to provide in the best way both for an increased production and increased 
consumption, there might be little occasion for unproductive consumers. But such con- 
sumption is not consistent with the actual habits of the generality of capitalists. The 
great object of their lives is to save a fortune, both because it is their duty to make a 
provision for their families, and because they cannot spend an income with so much 
comfort to themselves, while they are obliged perhaps to attend a counting-house for 
seven or eight hours a day” (465). 

54 Thid., 365-366. 

55 Thid., 365. 

56 Thid., 469. 

57 Tbid., 516. 
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smaller proportion of the gains, and to save a greater.’ It is clear, then, 
that he believed savings tended to increase faster than the national in- 
come in prosperous times.” Nor are the passages I have quoted isolated 
instances of Malthus’s assumption of psychological propensities; this 
assumption is basic to his general theory. 

The outstanding feature of Malthus’s theory is that it rejects ‘““Say’s 
Law” and goes behind cost of production to “effective demand.”” AI- 
though he did not expressly define the term, Malthus meant by “effective 
demand” the “power and the will’ of the community to demand commo- 
dities.” Although he specifically emphasized demand for consumer goods, 
he did not completely disregard demand for capital goods; indeed he 
agreed with Smith, Ricardo, and others that the progress of wealth de- 
pends upon saving and a cumulative process of capital formation.” His 
disagreement with Smith and the Ricardian School arose because they re- 
vered “parsimony” and because they alleged that the greater the propen- 
sity of a given community to save, the more rapid would be the progress 
of wealth enjoyed by it. Malthus opposed this generalization because he 
was convinced that saving could be pushed to excess ;* he contended that 
for every economy, at any stage in its development, there is, in a given 





58 Ibid. 

59 Tbid., 465-466. “Almost all merchants and manufacturers,” he said, “save, in pros- 
perous times, much more rapidly than it would be possible for the national capital to 
increase, so as to keep up the value of the produce. But if this be true of them as a body, 
taken one with another, it is quite obvious that, with their actual habits, they could not 
afford an adequate market to each other by exchanging their several products.” 

6° Thid., 353-354. 

61 Tbid., ch. vii. 

82 Tbid., 8-4, 352 ff. 

63 Concerning the necessary balance between saving and consumption, Malthus wrote: 
“Adam Smith has stated, that capitals are increased by parsimony, that every frugal 
man is a public benefactor, and that the increase of wealth depends upon the balance of 
produce above consumption. That these propositions are true to a great extent is per- 
fectly unquestionable. No considerable and continued increase of wealth could possibly 
take place without that degree of frugality which occasions, annually, the conversion of 
some revenue into capital, and creates a balance of produce above consumption; but it 
is quite obvious that they are not true to an indefinite extent, and that the principle of 
saving, pushed to excess, would destroy the motive to production. . . . If consumption 
exceed production, the capital of the country must be diminished, and its wealth must 
be gradually destroyed from its want of power to produce; if production be in a great 
excess above consumption, the motive to accumulate and produce must cease from the 
want of will to consume. The two extremes are obvious; and it follows that there must 
be some intermediate point, though the resources of political economy may not be able 
to ascertain it, where, taking into consideration both the power to produce and the will 
to consume, the encouragement to the increase of wealth is the greatest.” [bid., 8-9. In 
chapter vii, section ix, of his Principles, Malthus applied this idea to the post-Napoleonic 
situation. 
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period, a definite proportion between the amount of income saved and 
the amount spent for consumption which is most conducive to the 
progress of wealth. Saving cannot be extended too far at the expense of 
consumption because such a process would lower “effective demand” for 
commodities, thus reducing profits and destroying the entrepreneur’s 
motive to produce. He was convinced that “demand is quite as necessary 
to the increase of capital as the increase of capital is to demand.’”™ This 
was true, he said, because they “mutually act upon and encourage each 
other, and neither of them can proceed with vigour if the other be left 
far behind.”” He considered false the argument of Ricardo and Say that 
“the desire of accumulation will occasion demand just as effectually as a 
desire to consume,’ and in this connection he wrote to Ricardo: 


I cannot by any means agree with you in your observation that “the de- 
sire of accumulation will occasion demand just as effectually as a desire to 
consume” and that “consumption and accumulation equally promote de- 
mand.” I confess indeed that I know no other cause for the fall of profits 
which I believe you will allow generally takes place from accumulation than 
that the price of produce falls compared with the expence of production, or 
in other words that the effective demand is diminished.” 


Finally, he clearly understood the importance of the prevailing distribu- 
tion of income and wealth as a factor in determining the propensities of 
a community to save and spend, and, consequently, in establishing its 
effective demand.” 

Malthus’s concept of “effective demand” played an important part in 
his theory of employment. He constructed a business-cycle theory around 
the process of savings-investment-consumption, arguing that, as busi- 
ness conditions improve and profits increase, capitalists and wealthy 
people will be inclined to save a larger part of their incomes.” This in- 
crease in saving serves to employ more “productive” laborers, and to in- 
crease the supply of goods available for purchase.” Because the number 


84 Thid., 399. 

65 Ibid. 

66 T etters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert Malthus, 43. 

87 The Economic Journal, XVII (1907), 275. Malthus’s letter to Ricardo of October 9, 
1814, is here published with a note by H. S. Foxwell. 

68 Principles, 9-10, 418-419, 430-431, 479-486, 507. 

69 See above, 192-193. 

70 Principles, 351 ff. Like Smith, Malthus defined “productive labor” as that resulting 
in material objects which satisfy human desires. See chapter i, section ii, especially 49- 
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of laborers does not change in the short run, and, inasmuch as it requires 
time for them to develop new consumption habits and to cultivate a taste 
for luxuries,” the aggregate demand of laborers for consumer goods 
cannot increase fast enough to offset the gap in effective demand which 
has been caused by the savings of capitalists, landlords, and other 
wealthy persons.” The upshot is that the increased supply of goods can 
be marketed only at prices lower than the cost of production; hence 
profits are eliminated, and “both the power and the will to save” are 
brought to an end.” 

It is therefore evident that Malthus explained the fall of profits in 
terms of an inadequate consumer demand which grows out of the saving 
process. Somewhere in the circular income flow, funds become stagnant. 
He was never very explicit, but he seemed to imply that because of slowly 
changing consumption habits laborers tend to retain increasingly large 
amounts of idle money as their incomes expand. It is very difficult to as- 
certain whether he did or did not think that everything saved is invested. 
In one place he noted that “it is stated by Adam Smith, and it must be al- 
lowed to be stated justly, that the produce which is annually saved is as 
regularly consumed as that which is annually spent, but that it is consumed 
by a different set of people.’”* Yet at another place he remarked that “if, 
in the process of saving, all that was lost by the capitalist was gained by 
the labourer, the check to the progress of wealth would be but temporary, 
as stated by Mr. Ricardo; and the consequences need not be appre- 
hended.”’® He apparently believed that in the saving process labor does 
not gain everything “‘lost’”’ by the capitalist. The general impression he 
gave, although he did not state it definitely, was that hoarding does play 
an important part in aggravating a deficiency in effective consumer de- 
mand.” He stated, for example, that ‘“‘a very serious error” of Ricardo, 
Say, and James Mill “consists in supposing that accumulation insures 
demand ; or that the consumption of labourers employed by those whose 





7 [bid., 358-359, 469-470; see also Malthus’s letter of January 26, 1817, to Ricardo, in 
Keynes, Essays in Biography, 140. 

2 Principles, 359-360. 

78 Tbid., 352-353. 

74 Tbid., 31. Malthus went on to say that “no political economist of the present day can 
by saving mean mere hoarding” (32). 

5 Tbid., 369. 

6 There is substantial evidence that Ricardo and Say believed that Malthus’s theory 
of a deficient consumer demand depended on the existence of hoarded funds. See 
Ricardo’s Notes on Malthus’ Principles, 164, 173-174, 225; Ricardo’s Letters to 
Malthus, 43, 45, 54; Say’s Letters to Malthus, 34-36. 
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object is to save, will create such an effectual demand for commodities as 
to encourage a continued increase of produce.’ It seems fair to con- 
clude then that Malthus’s theory assumed that excessive savings lead to 
a damming up of idle purchasing power, although he was hazy as to 
where the damming-up process occurs. 


IV 


Malthus used his theory of effective demand to explain changes in the 
level of national income and employment. He pointed out the close rela- 
tion among changes in effective demand, changes in the level of the na- 
tional income, and changes in the volume of employment of labor.” He 
contended that increases in effective demand lead to a higher aggregate 
value of the national product, to greater profits, to a growing demand 
for labor, and hence to a higher national income.” Decreases in effective 
demand, on the contrary, bring about a fall in the aggregate value of the 
national product, reduced profits, a contracting demand for labor, and 
hence a lower national income. 

Although profits constitute an integral part of Malthus’s general 
theory, the “marginal efficiency of capital” concept eluded him com- 
pletely. So did the “liquidity preference” theory of interest ; indeed aside 
from mentioning the “interest of money”’ several times and noting a con- 
nection between the interest rate and profits,’ Malthus entirely over- 
looked the rate of interest. With regard to the role of money, however, 
Malthus’s theory is far more realistic than that of his contemporaries. 
Ricardo, Say, and Mill, it will be recalled, had considered money simply 
as a lubricant in the process of exchange.” In contrast, Malthus was 
probably the first writer to talk of the “purchasing power” of money.” 
He was fully aware of the activating influence that monetary changes 
can exert on economic life, and it was for this reason that he wrote: 


Theoretical writers in Political Economy, from the fear of appearing to 
attach too much importance to money, have perhaps been too apt to throw it 
out of their consideration in their reasonings. It is an abstract truth that we 
want commodities, not money. But, in reality, no commodity for which it is 





7 Principles, 359. 

78 Ibid., chapter vii, particularly sections vii and viii. 
79 Tbid., 417-422. 

80 Tbid., 13, 158, 318-319, 372-373, 476. 

81 See above, 187-188. 

82 Principles, 399, 493. 
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possible to sell our goods at once, can be an adequate substitute for a cir- 
culating medium, and enable us in the same manner to provide for children, 
to purchase an estate, or to command labour and provisions a year or two 
hence. A circulating medium is absolutely necessary to any considerable sav- 
ing ; and even the manufacturer would get on but slowly, if he were obliged 
to accumulate in kind all the wages of his workmen. We cannot therefore 
be surprised at his wanting money rather than goods; and, in civilized coun- 
tries, we may be quite sure that if the farmer or manufacturer cannot sell his 
products so as to give him a profit estimated in money, his industry will im- 
mediately slacken. The circulating medium bears so important a part in the 
distribution of wealth, and the encouragement of industry, that to set it aside 
in our reasoning may often lead us wrong.” 


Changes in the value of money, with their consequent effect on the value 
of the national product, on profits, on the volume of employment, and on 
the national income, constitute therefore an integral part of his general 
theory.” 

Because he believed that theory ought to throw light on economic 
policy, Malthus attempted, in the concluding section of his Principles, 
to apply his theory of a deficiency of consumer demand to “‘the distresses 
of the labouring classes since 1815.”*’ He maintained that during 1815- 
1820 Great Britain had been suffering from an insufficient demand for 
capital, a situation that had been occasioned by a decline in the demand 
for consumer goods. He pointed out that during nearly all of the war 
period (1792-1813) there had been “a prodigious destruction of capi- 
tal,” but that the nation’s productive power plus an expanded demand for 
consumer goods had not only replaced but had actually increased capi- 
tal.” During 1814-1815, however, there had occurred a great destruction 
of capital which had not been restored because of stagnant consumer de- 
mand. This stagnation began with a 33 % per cent fall in the price of 
“raw produce of the land,” which greatly reduced “the capitals of the 
farmers” and decreased even more “the revenues both of landlords and 
farmers.” When these groups found their “power of purchasing” 
manufactures and foreign products greatly reduced, manufacturers 





88 Tbid., 361-362n. The same opinion is expressed later. See 444. 

84 Tbid., chapter vii, especially section viii. 

85 Tbid., chapter vii, section x. J. M. Keynes has pronounced this section “the best eco- 
nomic analysis ever written of events of 1815-1820,” Essays in Biography, 146. 

86 Principles, 492-493. It is not always clear whether by “capital” Malthus means 
“physical” capital or a fund of money. 

87 Tbid., 493. 

88 Ibid. 
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were obliged to look for foreign markets and to export more “at all 
risks.” But in striving for foreign markets, the manufacturers flooded 
them, thus preventing merchants from receiving “adequate” returns.” 
The decline in returns from foreign markets, coupled with the reduction 
in demand at home, meant that the profits and consequently the expendi- 
tures of merchants and manufacturers were proportionately lowered. 
The total effect produced was a decrease in the demand for labor at a 
time when powerful forces were causing an increase in the supply of 
labor.” As a result, wages declined. All these forces, said Malthus, had 
left the country with a greatly diminished “capital and revenue,” not 
merely “in proportion to the alteration in the value of the currency,” but 
“in reference to the bullion value of its produce, and the command of 
this bullion value over domestic and foreign labour.’ The real difficulty, 
therefore, was that for four to five years after the war there had been 
inadequate “consumption and demand,”’ which in turn had operated as a 
check on production. At the same time, however, population, still moved 
by an earlier impulse, was growing faster than the demand for labor, 
and much faster than the “produce.” Yet, the volume of production, al- 
though lower than in the past, was too great compared with the “effec- 
tual demand” for it and for “the revenue” that was to purchase it.” 
Malthus maintained that the explanation for the redundancy of capi- 
tal was not to be found in Britain’s employment of poor land, in her ex- 
cessive tax burden, or in her restrictions on commerce.” Nor did he 
think that the superfluity of capital was merely the reflection of a slow 
process of transferring capital from the production of military goods to 
the manufacture of consumer goods.” At the most, such a transfer could 
have been accomplished in two years. Furthermore, if the problem were 
merely one of shifting capital from nonessential to essential positions, 
where were the employments in which capital was required? The answer 
was that they were nonexistent, and that capital was redundant in gen- 
eral because the transition from war to peace had witnessed “a general 
diminution of consumption and demand.”*’ He thought that this de- 





8° Thid., 494. 

% Ibid. The increase in the labor supply was caused by the disbanded soldiers and 
sailors, as well as by the growth of population that the war had stimulated. 

91 Tbid. 

92 Thid. 

%3 Thid., 496-497. 

% Thid., 498-499. 

% Thid., 499-500. 
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crease in demand could be explained partially at least by the fact that the 
money equivalent of the taxes and “‘the excess of individual gains above 
expenditure,’ which had provided the government with revenue during 
the war, had probably been saved rather than spent during the postwar 
period, thus causing a decline in consumption.” Indeed Malthus placed 
great emphasis upon the fall in effective demand which was bound to 
occur when the government terminated its military expenditures.” 

In order to restore an effective demand that would assure an increase 
in the national income and would encourage further investment, Malthus 
advocated a public-works program for the maintenance of “unproduc- 
tive consumers.” This was his argument: 


It is also of importance to know that, in our endeavours to assist the work- 
ing classes in a period like the present, it is desirable to employ them in un- 
productive labour, or at least in labour, the results of which do not come for 
sale into the market, such as roads and public works. The objection to em- 
ploying a large sum in this way, raised by taxes, would not be its tendency 
to diminish the capital employed in productive labour ; because this, to a cer- 
tain extent, is exactly what is wanted ; but it might, perhaps, have the effect 
of concealing too much the failure of the national demand for labour, and 
prevent the population from gradually accommodating itself to a reduced de- 
mand. This however might be, in a considerable degree, corrected by the 
wages given. And altogether I should say, that the employment of the poor in 
roads and public works, and a tendency among landlords and persons oi 
property to build, to improve and beautify their grounds, and to employ 
workmen and menial servants, are the means most within our power and 
most directly calculated to remedy the evils arising from that disturbance in 
the balance of produce and consumption, which has been occasioned by the 


%6 Ibid. Malthus pointed out: “If some of the principal governments concerned spent 
the taxes which they raised in a manner to create a greater and more certain demand 
for labour and commodities, particularly the former, than the present owners of them, 
and if this difference of expenditure be of a nature to last for some time, we cannot be 
surprised at the duration of the effects arising from the transition from war to peace.” 

7 Tbid., 502-503. 

*8 Malthus was of the opinion that a community characterized by a deficient effective 
demand required a body of “unproductive consumers”; e.g., “menial servants, doctors, 
and lawyers.” He included any one whose efforts did not result in material objects avail- 
able for market sale. He stated, for example, the following: “It has been already shewn 
that, under a rapid accumulation of capital, or, more properly speaking, a rapid conver- 
sion of unproductive into productive labour, the demand, compared with the supply of 
material products, would prematurely fail, and the motive to further accumulation be 
checked, before it was checked by the exhaustion of the land. It follows that, without 
supposing the productive classes to consume much more than they are found to do by 
experience, particularly when they are rapidly saving from revenue to add to their 
capitals, it is absolutely necessary that a country with great powers of production should 
possess a body of unproductive consumers.” [bid., 463. 
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sudden conversion of soldiers, sailors, and various other classes which the 
war employed, into productive labourers.” 


Malthus felt confident that a public-works program would stimulate an 
expansion in the national income, and would bring about a rise in profits. 
When this had occurred, it would be possible to save some of the in- 
creased profits and hence to replace the capital lost during the latter years 
of the war.” . 


V 


Malthus should occupy an important place as a forerunner of the 
modern theory of effective demand. He was a realist. Observing the un- 
employed labor and capital equipment in Britain in the post-Napoleonic 
period, he rebelled at the impractical theory of Ricardo, Say, and James 
Mill, which assumed away the existence of unemployment. In an effort 
to refute their ideas and to explain why unemployment could exist, and 
in attempting to suggest a method for eliminating it, he developed his 
own general theory of employment. 

In contrast with the long-run equilibrium type of analysis employed 
by Ricardo and Say, Malthus emphasized the dynamic, short-run aspects 
of economic phenomena. Fundamental to his theory is the assumption of 
certain psychological tendencies: propensity to consume, propensity to 
save, and propensity to spend. For in Malthus’s opinion, habit always 
plays a large part in the economic behavior of men. He deplored the 
reverence accorded to “parsimony” by Smith, Ricardo, and Say, and 
pointed out that saving could be pushed too far at the expense of con- 
sumption. He saw clearly the relation between “effective demand,” the 
level of the national income, and changes in the volume of employment. 
From his ideas about effective demand, he came to the conclusign that 
the unemployment situation in the post-Napoleonic period called for a 
public-works program in order to increase effective demand through the 
employment of “unproductive consumers.” Finally, in his general theory, 
he understood the activating influence that money exerts in a dynamic 
economy. 
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The Invention of the Western Steamboat 


HE steamboat was the first great American contribution to modern 

technology. First developed to the point of practical commercial suc- 
cess in this country, the steamboat was quickly incorporated into the eco- 
nomic structure of the nation and within a few years became the prin- 
-cipal vehicle of transportation on the main channels of inland commerce. 
Eventually the influence of the American steamboat was felt all over the 
globe, and there were few great river systems that in time did not feel 
the beat of the paddlewheels by which it was propelled. 

That the individual credited with “inventing” a device of such influ- 
ence and fame should be raised to a high pedestal and ranked among the 
elite of the nation’s heroes is natural enough. In the popular history of 
American technology Robert Fulton occupies a place comparable to that 
of James Watt in England. The device that he fathered no longer plays 
as important a role in the internal commerce of the nation as it once did, 
but the steamboat tradition nevertheless has a firm hold on the American 
imagination. In the narrower world of scholarship, however, Fulton’s 
position has in recent years been badly shaken. The assumption that he 
was solely or principally responsible for inventing the steamboat has 
been attacked from many directions, chiefly by biographers intent on as- 
serting the claims of rival contemporary experimenters. So effectively 
have the claims of such men as Stevens, Fitch, Rumsey, and Oliver 
Evans (to mention only the leading contenders) been put forward that 
the position of Fulton has been reduced, at best, to that of primus inter 
pares.” . 

While Fulton’s role as the inventor of the steamboat has been under- 
going attack from biographers of his eastern rivals, another group of 
historians has been undercutting with no less determination his position 
as the father of steamboating on the western rivers. It will be recalled 
that within five years of his initial success on the Hudson with the Cler- 
mont, Fulton, in association with Livingston, Roosevelt, and others, in- 
troduced steam navigation on the Mississippi-Ohio river system. Begin- 





1 See especially A. D. Turnbull, John Stevens, an American Record (London: The 
Century Company, 1928), Thomas Boyd, Poor John Fitch (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1935), Greville and Dorothy Bathe, Oliver Evans (Philadelphia: The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1935). 
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ning with the New Orleans in 1811, this eastern group of promoters 
built and put into operation several steamboats of substantial tonnage. 
An ambitious plan was projected of providing steamboat service along 
the whole length of the rivers between Pittsburgh and New Orleans. 
Grants of exclusive privileges were therefore sought from the States 
along the way. While this plan was realized only in part, enough was ac- 
complished to found the tradition that Fulton and his associates were 
the pioneers who led the way in the development of a system of river 
transportation which in the nineteenth century was without parallel in 
other parts of the world. In the western, as in the eastern sphere, Ful- 
ton has therefore long been awarded the fame which, in a brand of history 
pervaded by the heroic conception of invention, is customarily bestowed 
upon an individual first in the field. 

With this interpretation, which pictures steamboat transportation on 
the western rivers simply as an extension of eastern ingenuity and enter- 
prise and which casts an eastern man in the role of hero, a number of his- 
torians, westerners to be sure, have taken sharp issue. Indeed, they have 
attacked the Fultonian view so vigorously that it has been generally 
superseded in works dealing with this phase of western development. It 
is not denied that Fulton and his associates introduced the first steam- 
boats on the western rivers ; in fact, a certain measure of credit is usually 
conceded to the eastern group for their labors in the western field. But 
the importance of the contributions of Fulton is minimized chiefly on the 
ground that his western steamboats were technically a failure, and that 
Fulton contributed virtually nothing to the solution of the basic prob- 
lems of steamboat navigation on the western rivers. Whatever stimulus 
to steam navigation the Fulton group may have given was offset by the 
deterrent influence of their attempt to enforce monopoly claims, based 
on the Orleans grant of exclusive franchise. It could be argued, there- 
fore, that the net result of the activities of Fulton and his associates in 
the West was to delay rather than to hasten the development of steam- 
boat transportation in this region. Yet the critics who challenge Fulton’s 
claims to honor, in keeping with the traditional conception of techno- 
logical change, pull Fuiton off his pedestal only to replace him with an- 
other hero, a Westerner, Henry Miller Shreve. 
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II 


The case for Henry Shreve as the father of western steamboating 
rests on several grounds: his successful challenge of the Fulton-Living- 
ston monopoly on the lower Mississippi ; his activities in the field of river 
improvement, particularly his invention of the snagboat ; and his contri- 
butions to the structural and mechanical development of the western river 
steamboat. The last item is the principal basis for Shreve’s fame and to 
it I shall direct chief attention. Shreve’s career on the rivers dates from 
the keelboat age when, as boat owner and captain, he made numerous 
voyages up and down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, particularly in 
the Pittsburgh-New Orleans trade. In 1814 he became associated with 
the group of men at Brownsville, on the lower Monongahela in western 
Pennsylvania, who offered the first challenge to the Fulton-Livingston 
plan for monopolizing steamboat transportation on the western rivers. 
In 1813 this group built the second steamboat in the West, the Comet (25 
tons), and the following year the Despatch (25 tons) and the Enter- 
prise (75 tons), all equipped with the type of steam engine invented by 
Daniel French, an eastern mechanic who had settled in Brownsville. The 
Comet was a failure, but the Despatch did moderately well, while the 
Enterprise was quite successful, making several notable voyages under 
the command of Shreve, her part owner. In 1816 Shreve became part 
owner of a new steamboat built according to his specifications and 
equipped with machinery of his own design. This was the Washington 
(403 tons), celebrated in western tradition as the first great steamboat 
on the western rivers. The third of the early steamboats with which 
Shreve’s name and fame have been intimately associated was the George 
Washington (356 tons), built in 1824-1825 and embodying important 
innovations. 

In the Washington and the George Washington, so runs the now 
widely accepted account, Shreve established the prototype of the western 
river steamboat. In their design and equipment these vessels broke radi- 
cally with the type of vessel introduced by Fulton in the West and there- 
by assured the success of the steamboat in this region. As one writer on 
the history of western steamboats recently declared, Shreve “produced 
the ideal vessel to navigate Old Miss and her tributaries—a unique vessel 
without which the West would never have been ‘the West.’ That ideal 
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vessel was the steamboat and Henry Shreve created it.”* The most pro- 


lific historian of western river transportation wrote in similar vein: 
“The task of constructing a great inland river marine to play the dual 
role of serving the cotton empire and of extending American migration 
and commerce into the trans-Mississippi region was solved when he 
[Shreve] built the Washington at Wheeling in 1816... . The remark- 
able success of his design is attested by the fact that in two decades 
the boats built on his model outweighed in tonnage all the ships of 
the Atlantic seaboard and Great Lakes combined.’” Still other writ- 
ings on steamboat history refer to Shreve as “the man who was chiefly 
responsible for the steamboat as it developed on the western rivers” and 
as “the real creator of the American steamboat.’ Particular weight is 
given to Shreve’s achievement by alleging the failure of the Fulton 
boats to overcome the difficulties of western river navigation. It was the 
original intention of the eastern group to provide steamboat service all 
the way from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. But, so runs this story, 
their vessels proved to have too shiplike a design and too deep a draft 
to operate on the upper parts of the river system; moreover they lacked 
the power to overcome the swift currents encountered on the upstream 
passage from New Orleans to the Ohio River ports. Consequently the 
Fulton boats spent most of their time running in the New Orleans- 
Natchez trade on the lower Mississippi. Since the great and primary 
need of the West was for a cheap and rapid means of upstream trans- 
portation, the conclusion follows that, in the larger sense, the Fulton 
boats were a failure. But whereas Fulton failed, Shreve succeeded ; and 
western commerce and settlement advanced as in seven-league boots. As 
captain of the Enterprise, Shreve commanded the first steamboat voy- 
age up the river from New Orleans to Louisville, made in 1815. While 
Shreve shared in the glory of this achievement, the allegedly exceptional 
conditions under which this voyage was performed—a flood stage so 
high as to enable the pilot to “cut across lots’”’ and avoid the full force of 
the current—in a vessel not of Shreve’s design left the door open for a 





2G. L. Eskew, reviewing Florence L. Dorsey, Master of the Mississippi (Boston: , 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941) in New York Herald Tribune Books, November 9, 
1941. 

3A. B. Hulbert, The Paths of Inland Commerce (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1920), 174-175. 

*M. L. Hartsough, From Canoe to Steel Barge on the Upper Mississippi (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934), 44; G. L. Eskew, The Pageant of the 
Packets (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929), title of frontispiece. 
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triumph that could be wholly his. The public, we are told, continued to 
be skeptical of the steamboat’s ability to stem the swift currents of the 
Ohio and Mississippi under ordinary conditions. 

These doubts of the public were put to rest when two years later 
Shreve made the long, hard trip from New Orleans to Louisville in the 
Washington, the vessel which he himself had designed, without the aid 
of favoring conditions and in the fast time of forty-five days, including 
the time in port, for the round trip and twenty-five days for the upstream 
voyage. “This was the trip,” declared M’Murtrie, a Louisville citizen 
writing in 1819, “that convinced the despairing public that steamboat 
navigation would succeed on the western waters.”® And this was the 
statement that, quoted and paraphrased repeatedly in later years, with 
little or no corroboration, convinced western writers on steamboat his- 
tory and provided one of the main supports of the Shreve legend. “After 
this memorable voyage of the Washington,” wrote Lloyd a generation 
later, ‘all doubts and prejudices in reference to steam navigation were 
removed. Shipyards began to be established in every convenient locality, 
and the business of steamboat building was vigorously prosecuted.’” 
According to Dunbar, the population of the Mississippi Valley was as 
excited over the achievement of the boat designed and captained by 
Shreve as over Jackson’s victory at New Orleans and as the news spread 
through the Ohio Valley the construction of numerous steamboats was 
begun.’ Other scholars accepted this view of the critical importance of 
the famous voyage of 1817.° 

III 

Useful as this interpretation is in building the life of a hero, it does 
not stand up well under critical examination. At least three steamboats 
had made the trip up the rivers from New Orleans prior to the Washing- 
ton. Two of them were steamboats constructed by the Brownsville 
group, equipped with engines designed and built by Daniel French. In 





5H. M’Murtrie, Sketches of Louisville (Louisville, 1819), 202. 
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7 Seymour Dunbar, A History of Travel in America (New York: Harlem Publish- 
ing Company, 1937), 395. 

8 See, for example, W. F. Gephart, Transportation and Industrial Development in the 
Middle West (New York: Columbia University Press, 1909), 72-73; B. H. Meyer, 
et al., History of Transportation in the United States before 1860 (Washington: Carne- 
gie Institution, 1917), 104; A. B. Hulbert, The Ohio River (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1906), 334-335; Leland D. Baldwin, The Keelboat Age on Western Waters 
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1815 the Enterprise, a much smaller boat than the Washington, made the 
first trip up the river in the fast time of twenty-five days.” Even if we 
accept the version of this voyage that minimizes its importance—and 
there are good reasons for questioning it”°—the solid fact remains that 
this vessel ascended not only to Louisville but 600 miles further up- 
stream to Pittsburgh and then some fifty miles up the Monongahela to 
the home port of Brownsville. In the contemporary press the feat of the 
Enterprise received attention and favorable comment comparable to that 
received by the Washington two years later.” In 1816, the diminutive 
Despatch also made the difficult upstream voyage, completing the trip 
from New Orleans to Louisville in thirty-four days.” Prevented from 
taking cargo by the representatives of the Fulton group at New Orleans, 
the Despatch did not receive on this trip a full test of her ability to stem 
the current of the Mississippi. 

To the achievements of the French-engined steamboats there were 
soon added those of two of the Fulton boats, the Vesuvius (340 tons) 
and the Aetna (360 tons). The Vesuvius started up the river for Louis- 
ville in the spring of 1814 but failed to complete the trip, thereby adding 
weight to the charge that the Fulton steamboats were a failure. Since the 
contemporaneous account of this voyage does not make clear the cause 
of failure, whether personal, mechanical, or architectural, judgment 
must be reserved.” Later, however, the Vesuvius was to redeem her- 
self. But there can be no blinking the achievement of the Aetna, since, 
prior to the “epoch-making” voyage of the Washington, the Aetna 
had completed three trips up the river from New Orleans to Louis- 
ville. The first was made in the autumn of 1815 when she had the 
misfortune, not uncommon in the early years, to break a shaft, not far 





® Cincinnati Western Spy, April 19, 1816. 

10 T have found no contemporary evidence in support of the view expressed above that 
the Enterprise was aided by flood conditions. Against this view must be placed the well- 
known facts that navigation at flood seasons was more difficult than at an ordinary 
stage, due to the greater swiftness of the current and the presence of great quantities of 
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cutoffs and otherwise impassable island chutes, the force of the current could not be 
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frequent necessity of crossing from one side of the river to the other. 

11 Cincinnati Western Spy, October 6 and November 24, 1815; Niles’ Weekly Regis- 
ter, July 1, 1815; Lexington Reporter, September 6, 1815; The American Telegraph 
(Brownsville, Pa.), September 20, 1815. 

12 Cincinnati Western Spy, April 19, 1816. 

18 According to this account the Vesuvius grounded on a sandbar 700 miles up the 
river from New Orleans about June 1 and remained there until December 3 when 
the river rose and floated her off. She then returned to New Orleans where she ran 
aground a second time on the Batture and lay there until released by a rise in the 
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from the mouth of the Ohio. After spending fifteen days in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to make repairs, her officers succeeded in completing the 
voyage on one paddlewheel, no mean feat in itself, in a port-to-port time 
of sixty days.“ In the spring of 1816 the Aetna made a second trip up 
the rivers to Louisville with a port-to-port time of thirty-five days but 
with an actual running time of but thirteen days.” A year later she ar- 
rived at Louisville from New Orleans for the third time, a week in ad- 
vance of the Washington on her much acclaimed trip. If the Aetna on 
this occasion made much slower time than the Shreve-designed boat, her 
cargo was half again as large as the Washington’s with a freight bill 
amounting to more than $25,000. “Whilst the Steam Boats are in 
charge of such persevering and skilful officers as the Captains of the 
Aetna and the Buffalo,’™ ran a Cincinnati editorial, “we need not fear 
of success in ascending the western rivers to any navigable point.’”* In 
praising his vessel, Captain Robeson de Hart of the Aetna remarked to 
the reporter that the round trip to New Orleans from Louisville could 
now be made in thirty-five to forty days.” Altogether, the Aetna made 
six voyages from New Orleans to Louisville under Captain de Hart and 
was continued in the trade under his successor.” During 1817 at least 
three other steamboats arrived at Louisville from New Orleans: the 
Franklin in thirty-six days; the Buffalo in an unreported time; and the 
Vesuvius, rebuilt after damage by fire, two trips, one of them in thirty- 
two days. Carrying a full cargo, the Vesuvius demonstrated again the 
ability of a Fulton-designed boat to master the currents of the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers.” 

Clearly the disparagement of the achievements of the Fulton group in 
the West, colored as it has been by resentment of their attempt to en- 





river about March 1. Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, August 3, 1819. The precise 
causes for these mishaps are subjects for conjecture. 

14 Tbid., January 15, 1816; Niles’ Weekly Register, July 1, 1815. 

18 Tbid., April 29, 1816. 

16 Cincinnati Western Spy, April 18, 25; May 2, 1817; the weight of the Aetna’s 
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1” The Buffalo had just arrived on her maiden trip from Pittsburgh. 

18 Cincinnati Western Spy, May 2, 1817. 

19 The now traditional account of the record voyage of the Washington describes the 
public dinner given Shreve at Louisville in celebration of the event but fails to mention 
that Captain de Hart was also invited. “These two enterprising men,” declared an edi- 
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force their exclusive franchise on the lower Mississippi, has gone too far. 
From the fact that the operations of the Fulton boats were confined largely 
to the lower Mississippi, those unsympathetic to the eastern group have 
too readily assumed that these vessels were unable to overcome the diffi- 
culties of the long upstream trip to Louisville. Actually they have over- 
looked other considerations which doubtless underlay this policy. As a 
glance at the population-distribution maps of 1810 and 1820 shows 
plainly, the portion of the lower river included in the Natchez-New Or- 
leans trade was precisely that serving the region of greatest population 
density in the entire West outside of the Ohio Valley.” That the Fulton 
interests should have given first attention to exploiting the rich traffic of 
this easily navigated 250-mile stretch of deep, even-flowing water was 
natural enough. From Natchez to Louisville, on the other hand, for a 
distance of 1,000 miles by river there was little but frontier wilderness 
with a thinly scattered population of backwoodsmen and no towns or 
cities of importance to supply traffic and support for the new mode of 
transportation, to say nothing of assistance in case of accidents. Why 
undertake this long and difficult voyage through waters made dangerous 
by swift currents, narrow twisting channels, snags, and other obstruc- 
tions when there was ample business to be done at a good profit on the 
deep and snag-free waters of the lower Mississippi? 

More than financial and technical considerations were involved. If the 
terms of the Orleans (Louisiana) franchise did not expressly require 
that at least one steamboat be kept in operation chiefly on the waters of 
this territory, a certain sense of obligation on the part of the grantees 
may well have been an influence in this direction.” At any rate, one boat 
was kept on the New Orleans-Natchez run from the beginning. What- 
ever plans Fulton and his associates may have had originally for the ex- 
tension of service up the rivers to Louisville and beyond were inter- 
rupted by a series of misfortunes which left them with but one steamboat 
in operation in the West during most of the period prior to the completion 
of the Aetna in 1815. By the time their second boat, the Vesuvius, was 
ready for operation in 1814, the New Orleans was sunk by accident and 
two years passed before her machinery was installed in the second 
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New Orleans.” This vessel was hardly more than placed in service when 
a second calamity occurred, the burning and sinking of the Vesuvius,” 
and it was almost a year before she was salvaged and rebuilt. A fourth 
steamboat in the original series, the Buffalo, was never completed by the 
Fulton group; financial difficulties encountered during construction re- 
sulted in her sale under the sheriff’s hammer.” With the second New 
Orleans taking care of the business in the New Orleans-Natchez trade, 
the Aetna and the rebuilt Vesuvius were made available for operation in 
the New Orleans-Louisville trade. Thus there is no need to resort to the 
theory of technical deficiencies to explain the confinement of the opera- 
tions of the Fulton boats chiefly to the New Orleans-Natchez trade and 
the lower Mississippi. 

The marked upswing in steamboat tonnage on the western rivers in 
1818 and 1819 is usually attributed to the record voyage of the Wash- 
ington in 1817, which allegedly banished all doubts of the practicabil- 
ity of steamboats. The experience of the year 1817 did, to be sure, pro- 
mote confidence in the new mode of transportation, but this resulted 
from the achievement not of one but of a number of steamboats. More- 
over, the public was interested in something more than evidence of tech- 
nical success. The figures that carried greatest weight with potential inves- 
tors, one may feel sure, were not so much those of a few days saved on a 
long trip as the big profits reported for a number of the pioneer steam- 
boats. According to a detailed account of the New Orleans’s first year, 
given wide publicity in the 1814 and later editions of the popular river 
guide, The Navigator, the owners cleared $20,000 over and above expen- 
ses, repairs, and interest on investment on a property valued at $40,000, a 
revenue, commented the editor, “superior to any other establishment in 
the United States.’””* It was reported that the Enterprise in the 1815 sea- 
son would clear 40 per cent on her first cost; and 40 per cent, as a Cin- 
cinnati writer remarked, ‘“‘speaks plain to every understanding.””” A 
single trip of the second New Orleans from New Orleans to Natchez in 
1817 netted a profit of $4,000.” In the same year the little Franklin, on 
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her trip from New Orleans to Louisville, cleared some $6,500.” The 
Washington paid her entire cost and divided $1,700 among her owners 
from the proceeds of two round trips between Louisville and New Or- 
leans in the first half of 1817.” The handsome freight bill of the Aetna, 
on the 1817 trip referred to above, was greatly exceeded a year later by 
the $47,000 freight revenue of the Vesuvius, on a single trip in the 
same trade, half of which was said to be clear profit.” In describing a 
trip down the rivers in 1818, Estwick Evans declared that a voyage of a 
few weeks brought a return of 100 per cent on the capital employed.” 
With reports such as these in circulation, the investors’ rush into the new 
branch of enterprise is readily understood. 


IV 


The achievements of the Fulton boats have not received adequate 
recognition. Similarly, the contrast in design between them and Shreve’s 
steamboats has been exaggerated. Writers who glorify Shreve assert 
that his Washington and George Washington were the prototype of 
the standard western river steamboat. The steamboats introduced by 
Fulton were essentially seagoing boats with deep and sharply modeled 
hulls and pronounced keels. With their heavy draft they were quite 
unsuited for use on the shallow waters of the western rivers. Shreve, 
we are told, quickly discovered the reason for the failure of these boats, 
radically altered their design and construction, and thereby made steam- 
boats a practical success on these rivers. “Flagrantly ignoring the con- 
ventional wisdom of his day and craft, [he] built the Washington to 
sail on the water rather than in it, doing away altogether with a hold and 
supplying an upper deck in its place. To few inventors, indeed, does 
America owe a greater debt of thanks than to this Ohio river ship- 
builder. A dozen men were on the way to produce a Clermont had Fulton 
failed ; but Shreve had no rival in his plan to build a flat-bottomed steam- 
boat.” Several writers have taken up and repeated this theme: “The 
Washington . . . differed from its predecessors in that it had a flat, shal- 
low hull... .”* “First of all she floated on the water and not in it.” 
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“Her hull, having . . . a very shallow draft, sat on the water instead of 
sinking in it.” 

What are the facts in the case? The fully developed western river 
steamboat had, it is true, a shallow hull and a flat bottom. Believing 
Shreve to have been the creator of this vessel, steamboat historians have 
concluded that these important features must have originated with him. 
There is, however, no contemporaneous evidence that even suggests that 
the hull of the Washington had a flat bottom or departed in other respects 
from the conventional model. On the contrary, descriptions by several 
contemporaries referred to her as “frigate built,” “built like a ship,” 
and “resembling a dismasted frigate.’’*’ There is no contemporaneous 
evidence yet discovered that gives the draft of the Washington, loaded 
or light, and none to support the assertion that she sat “on the water 
rather than in it.”*’ All we have for the Washington, as for many of the 
pioneer western steamboats, are the hull dimensions as recorded in the 
customs-house enrollment documents, and these show a hull depth 
hardly compatible with shallow draft. We have but to compare the hull 
dimensions of the most famous of the Shreve boats with those of other 
vessels of their day to see how conservative a model was adopted by their 
designer. 


HULL DIMENSIONS OF EARLY WESTERN STEAMBOATS” 


(in feet) 

Name Year Tonnage Length | Breadth Depth 
Washington* .......... 1816 403 713-8 © 72-75 12.55 
New Orleans .......... 1811 371 148.5 an 12 
United States .......25 1819 645 ei ve 11.25 
Average, 400-500 ton class 1818 424 149 31.6 9.85 
George Washington* ... 1824-5 356 152.33 30.6 8.25 
Average, 300-350 ton class 1827 318 143.8 26 8.89 


* Shreve-designed boats. 
+ Figures not entirely legible due to mutilation of document. 
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In so far as hull dimensions are indicative of design, neither of Shreve’s 
famous boats diverged greatly from the pattern of their day. The much 
vaunted shallow hull of the Washington proves to have had what was 
probably the greatest depth of any vessel throughout the steamboat era. 
Such post-Civil War leviathans as the J. M. White (1,399 tons), 
Thompson Dean (1,368 tons), and Grand Republic (1,794 tons) had 
hull depths of only ten and one-half feet.” The hull of the George Wash- 
ington, so far as depth was concerned, represented only a modest im- 
provement over other boats of her class. The case against the revolution- 
ary influence of the Shreve boats is clinched by a study of the trend of 
hull dimensions of steamboats in the several tonnage classes. This shows 
that the shallow depth so characteristic of the western steamboat hull 
was developed gradually over a period of several decades. The trend in 
this direction got under way in the early twenties, proceeded slowly and 
without spurts, and was not completed until the decade preceding the 
Civil War.® Clearly the shallow hull and the flat bottom which accom- 
panied it were not the product of an inventive tour de force of a single 
individual. 

Still another criterion of steamboat design is the relation of cargo 
capacity to the size of the vessel, obviously a matter of great importance 
in the economy of steamboat operations. This is best expressed as a ratio 
of cargo capacity (in tons by weight) to measured tonnage (cubical 
content). In the fully developed western steamboat this ratio was ordi- 
narily about 3 to 2 and sometimes reached 2 to 1. Because of their heavy 
machinery, shiplike design, and staunch construction, “ the early steam- 
boats were able to carry much less; the ratio was 2 to 3 or less. The 

39 Ibid. Tonnage figures given here have been adjusted to the old system of measure- 
ment in effect prior to the act of 1864. 

£0 Tables illustrating this trend and based on enrollment records will be published in a 
forthcoming work. 

41 The lightness of draft, which was the prime object of western steamboat design, was 
a function not only of hull design and proportions, but of the weight of the vessel. To re- 
duce weight was as important as to give the hull a broad and flat bottom. It was partly 
for this reason that the high-pressure engine was favored over the low-pressure type. It 
was for this reason, too, that the western steamboat came to be built with a lightness of 
timber, planking, and superstructure that largely justified the epithet of flimsy. There is 
no evidence that Shreve made any contribution to this important trend. A statement in 
his report as superintendent of river improvements in 1833 suggests that he regarded it 
with disfavor. In defense of his method of snag removal, Shreve declared that so far as 
“good and substantially built” boats were concerned, virtually none had recently been 
sunk by snags. On the other hand, his report continued, “a great many of the boats now 
navigating the Mississippi river are light timbered, just sufficient to hold the plank to- 


gether to bear caulking”—and hence easily sunk by snags. American State Papers, Mili- 
tary Affairs, V, 210. 
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cargo capacities of three of the Fulton steamboats were reported as fol- 
lows: Aetna (360 tons), 200 tons; Vesuvius (340 tons), 230 tons; the 
second New Orleans (324 tons), 200 tons. The Washington, despite the 
advantage resulting from the light weight of her machinery, lagged be- 
hind all these craft with a reported capacity of but 200 tons although she 
measured 403 tons.” 

In the first steamboats, both boilers and engine were placed in the 
hold, and passenger quarters were located either in the hold or on the 
main deck. On the fully developed western river boat, boilers and 
machinery were always on the main deck and the passenger cabin on the 
deck above. Shreve has been credited with both innovations. “Cynics 
observed,” runs the most fanciful of these attributions, “that with so 
shallow a hull, there was no place to put the machinery. But when it 
came time to install the machinery, Shreve gave everybody another 
shock, by putting it on deck. This seemed the crowning folly. But not 
so. Since the engines and boilers took up so much of the space on deck, 
Shreve, nothing daunted, put another one above it, and lo! here was a 
two decker, the first of the type that was later universal on the Missis- 
sippi.’** Just what Shreve did or did not do in these as in other matters 
is uncertain, for the contemporaneous evidence is slim. We know that 
in the Washington the boilers were raised to the main deck but it is 
equally clear that the engine was placed on the deck below.“ The George 
Washington, completed in 1825, is customarily described as the first 
western river boat with an upper cabin, but in this innovation Shreve 
was anticipated by the builder of at least one boat, the 153-ton Emerald, 
completed in the autumn of 1824.* 


V 


But although Shreve did not invent the flat-bottomed hull, his contri- 
butions to the development of the river-boat engine were certainly sub- 





*2 The data on capacity have been taken from the following: Liberty Hall and Cincin- 
nati Gazette, September 23, 1816; Pittsburgh Commonwealth, February 14, 1816; Felix 
Flugel, “Pages from a Journal of a Voyage Down the Mississippi,” 433; J. H. Morri- 
son, History of American Steam Navigation (New York: W. F. Sametz and Company, 
1903), 217-219. It is worth noting that on her record trip, New Orleans to Louisville, 
in the spring of 1817, the Washington carried but 155 tons’ cargo. Cincinnati Western 
Spy, April 25, 1817. 

43 Hartsough, 45-46. 

44E. A. Davis and J. C. L. Andreassen, “From Lousiville to New Orleans in 1816. 
Diary of William Newton Mercer,” Journal of Southern History, II, 395. 

#5 An advertisement of the new steamboat Emerald describes her as particularly well 
suited to passengers, “her cabin being on the upper deck [his italics], entirely secured 
from accidents.” Nashville Whig, November 1, 1824. 
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stantial even if not so great as some writers claim. Indeed these claims 
have been entirely too sweeping. According to one river historian, who 
refers to the Washington as “‘the first real steamboat on the western 
waters,” “Shreve contributed three ideas to his 403 ton craft; he placed 
the machinery and the cabin on the main deck, he used horizontal cylin- 
ders with vibrations to the pitmans, and employed a double high-pressure 
engine. Subsequent marine architecture simply improved on these fea- 
tures.”*° Another writer declares : “The machinery was almost as revolu- 
tionary as the architecture of the boat. Not only were the boilers put on 
the deck but they were placed horizontally instead of vertically. Unlike 
the upright stationary cylinders that Fulton had used, those on Shreve’s 
boat were placed horizontally and had oscillating pitmans. Furthermore, 
the Washington was the first boat on the western waters to utilize high 
pressure engines.””*’ These claims must now be examined. 

The steam engine introduced by Fulton on the western rivers was the 
low-pressure, condensing engine of the Boulton and Watt type with 
which his eastern steamboats were equipped. It was efficient and com- 
paratively safe in operation but never attained popularity on the western 
rivers. Because of its weight, complexity, and cost it was superseded in a 
few years. The engine that became standard equipment on western river 
boats was a high-pressure, noncondensing, direct-acting, horizontal- 
cylinder affair with a cam-actuated valve gear. Crude and inefficient 
from an engineering point of view, it had the practical advantages of 
being light, compact, powerful, cheap to build, and easy to repair. It 
was admirably adapted to the conditions of navigation on the western 
rivers where shallow depth placed a premium on light weight, where 
swift currents called for great power, where scarcity of skilled labor 
dictated simplicity of construction and operation, and scarcity of capital 
favored low cost. Efficiency of operation was a minor factor in a region 
where wood and coal for fuel were abundant and cheap. In its fully de- 
veloped form, this engine dominated the western rivers for fully three- 
score years, and was still in wide use in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. 

The most distinctive feature of the western steamboat engine was the 
use of steam of high pressure, 50 to 125 pounds compared with the four 
to eight pounds employed in the Boulton and Watt type. It was this high 





46 W. J. Petersen, “Steamboats,” in Dictionary of American History. 
47 Hartsough, 45-46. 
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pressure that made possible a maximum of power with a minimum of 
weight, the importance of which I have already stressed. The credit for 
introducing the high-pressure engine in the West belongs not to Shreve, 
however, but to Oliver Evans. It was Evans who first developed the 
high-pressure engine in this country, turning out his first engine in 1801, 
and remaining for some years the only commercial producer of this type 
of engine in the United States.“ It was Evans who in private corre- 
spondence, in published writings, and in the public press proclaimed 
widely the superiority of this type of engine to the conventional Boulton 
and Watt type and who, years before the introduction of steam naviga- 
tion in the West, urged the special value of his engine for overcoming 
the difficulties of navigation on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The first 
steam engines used in the trans-Appalachian region were built by Evans. 
The first steam flour mills in the West went into operation at Pittsburgh 
and Lexington in 1809, and a third was built at Marietta two years later ; 
and all these mills were equipped with Evans engines. In 1814 Evans 
listed thirteen engines of his manufacture in operation throughout the 
West, five of them at Pittsburgh. In 1811-1812, while the first Fulton 
steamboat was being built at Pittsburgh, Evans was establishing there 
the first manufactory of steam engines in the West, with his son George 
in charge of the works. Other men quickly entered the new field, and 
Pittsburgh became the first center of steam-engine and steamboat build- 
ing west of the Appalachians. A European traveler visiting the rising in- 
dustrial center in 1816 declared that most of the engines in use were of 
the Evans type.” 

Shreve was preceded not only by Oliver Evans but by Daniel French 
in his appreciation of the importance for western steamboats of an 
engine combining much power with small weight. French’s engine, 
patented in 1809, was used in the first three steamboats built by the 
Brownsville group, including the first steamboat to ascend the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio rivers, the Enterprise. So far as can be determined by the 
brief references to the French engine, it was direct-acting, dispensing 
with both beam and flywheel, and it drove a stern paddlewheel. It used 
steam of high pressure and a contemporaneous account calls it the ideal 
type for steamboat purposes, since it combined simplicity with compact- 





48 The data on Oliver Evans that follow have been drawn chiefly from the admirable 
biography, Oliver Evans (1935) by Greville and Dorothy Bathe. 

*?David Thomas, Travels through the Western Country in the Summer of 1816 
(1819), 61. 
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ness and light weight, and had but one tenth the parts of other engines 
and less than one half as many moving parts.” 

With Evans and French pioneering in the development of a steam 
engine that was simple, light, and powerful, what then was the nature of 
Shreve’s contribution? How solidly are the sweeping claims made in 
his behalf ? These claims are based chiefly on two articles about Shreve 
published in the Democratic Review” in 1848, a full generation after the 
episode described. The pertinent passage, referring to the Washington, 
follows : 


Previously, the boiler had always been placed in the hold of the vessel ; 
and under Fulton’s patent upright and stationary cylinders used—under 
French’s the vibrating cylinder. Despite the ridicule with which his sugges- 
tions were received, he ordered the cylinder to be placed in a horizontal po- 
sition, and the vibration to be given to the pitman. Fulton and French used a 
single low-pressure engine ; Captain S. built a double, high-pressure engine, 
(the first used on the western rivers,) with cranks at right angles, and the 
boilers on the upper deck. Mr. David Prentice had previously employed the 
cam wheel for working the valves to the cylinder ; and Capt. Shreve added 
his great invention of the “cam cut-off’’, by which three-fifths of the fuel was 
saved. Most of these improvements, originating with him, have long been in 
universal use, although their origin has not been generally ‘known. The 
machinery weighed only one-twentieth as much as the Fulton engine, and 
was worked with about one-half of the usual amount of fuel. The alterations 
and improvements by Capt. S. made the engine essentially a new ma- 
chine; and in the course of a few years, no other model was used west of 
the Alleghenies. 


Contemporaneous references to the machinery of the Washington, al- 
though very meager, confirm the light weight (given as 9,000 pounds), 
the great power (100 H.P.), the direct action, the horizontal cylinder, 
and the location of the boilers on the main deck. Newspaper descriptions 
of the Washington on the occasion of her maiden voyage refer to her 
engine in the singular.” But even the author of the Democratic Review 
articles did not claim for Shreve the cam-actuated valve gear which was 


50 Communication to the Cincinnati Western Spy, February 16, 1816. This was prior 
to the construction of the Washington later in this year. 

51 XXII (1848), 168. Contradicting the assertion here that the French engine was a 
low-pressure engine are the facts of its light weight, simplicity, and oscillating cylinder, 
all of which argue against its using low pressure, and the assertion of a rival, George 
Evans, who declared in a letter to Oliver Evans in 1814 that French used forty pounds 
pressure and over. Bathe, 217. 

52 Tiberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, July 1 and September 23, 1816. 
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so vital a part of this engine. No contemporaneous evidence has come to 
my attention which supports the same author’s assertion that Shreve in- 
vented the “cam cut-off,’ a device by which steam was used expansively 
by shutting off the flow of steam into the cylinder before the stroke was 
completed. Major Stephen H. Long, testifying in 1849, declared that he 
was the one responsible for the cam cutoff, having devised it in 1818 for 
use on the Western Engineer, built at Pittsburgh under his direction for 
the Yellowstone Expedition of 1819.” 

The most important feature of the western steamboat engine that 
appears clearly to stem from Shreve was the horizontal cylinder. The 
great size and weight of the piston in the low-pressure engine virtually 
compelled the use of a vertical cylinder in order to avoid excessive fric- 
tion and wear. With the much smaller cylinder and piston of the high- 
pressure engine, a horizontal cylinder became a practical possibility. Its 
use on the western steamboat was very likely prompted in the first in- 
stance by the difficulty of connecting a vertical cylinder engine with a 
paddlewheel placed at the stern. Since all the steamboats in which the 
Brownsville group were interested were sternwheelers, French was faced 
with this problem before Shreve. It is quite possible that he partly antici- 
pated Shreve’s solution by giving his oscillating cylinder a position 
which, within the limits of its motion, approximated a horizontal posi- 
tion. Shreve in turn may have been led to conclude from his experience 
with the 75-ton Enterprise that a French engine of the size necessary to 
drive the 403-ton Washington would prove quite impracticable as a re- 
sult of the vibrations set up by so large a moving part as the cylinder. By 
fixing the cylinder in a horizontal position and giving the oscillation to 
the pitman (connecting rod), this difficulty was overcome. By whatever 
route arrived at, the adoption of the horizontal cylinder was an impor- 
tant innovation. The horizontal cylinder eliminated the necessity for us- 
ing large and heavy braces—the clumsy gallows frame of eastern river 
boats—to give support and rigidity to the engine. Instead, the engine 
was bolted fast along its entire length to cylinder timbers that were one 
structurally with the framing of the hull. A maximum of support and 





53 Order of Reference of the Supreme Court in the Wheeling Bridge Case (Saratoga 
Springs, 1851), 549-550. Since few western steamboat engines cut off before the com- 
pletion of five eighths of the stroke, the assertion that the cutoff saved three fifths of the 
fuel is somewhat exaggerated. Equally to be doubted is the statement that Shreve’s 
engine used but one half the fuel required by other engines. A similar claim was made 
by Oliver Evans for his high-pressure engine but the verdict of both logic and experi- 
ence supports the superior fuel economy of the low-pressure engine. 
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stiffness was obtained with the simplest of means, and at a substantial 
saving of space, weight, and cost. The innovation was to prove of par- 
ticular importance for the western rivers where the trend toward an in- 
creasingly shallow hull would soon have forced some modification of the 
vertical engine. 

For the further claims that Shreve introduced the use of cranks placed 
at right angles on the stern paddlewheel shaft,” that he was the first to 
drive sidewheels independently by separate engines, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the maneuverability of the vessel, and that he was the first to 
use double flues in boilers, and that he devised a way of supplying the 
latter through “aft stands,” the meager contemporaneous evidence sup- 
plies neither confirmation nor contradiction.” Writers who have taken the 
Democratic Review articles as their authority for the sweeping claims on 
behalf of Shreve have failed to note the implications of the anticlimactic 
remark with which the author concluded his discussion of this subject: 
“It is possible that, simultaneously with many of his improvements, other 
persons were, in different parts of the United States or Europe, work- 
ing out the same results ; but if so, it was in this case as in that of New- 
ton and Leibnitz; none the less praise is due to his genius.” 

Of the five basic features of the western steamboat engine: high- 
pressure steam, lever-valve gear, direct action, cam cutoff, and horizontal 
cylinder, only the last stems indisputably from Shreve. That Shreve de- 
vised an engine that for its day was very effective is demonstrated by the 
performance of the Washington, although of the precise manner in 
which this engine was constructed and operated we know very little. It is 
reasonable to assume that this engine was influential in bringing about 
the ultimate adoption of the horizontal high-pressure engine, but 
whether the fully evolved steamboat engine that first comes into view 
in the late thirties bore anything more than the most general resemblance 
to that of the Washington is a matter for mere conjecture. 


VI 


With the other bases for Shreve’s fame—his role in the overthrow of 
the Fulton-Livingston monopoly on the lower Mississippi and his activi- 





54. On two-engine boats to avoid stalling on dead center. 

55 Even if Shreve was the first to use two engines and to place the cranks at right 
angles on sternwheel shafts, he started no revolution. Single-engined boats predominated 
on the western rivers until well into the forties and sternwheelers played a distinctly 
minor role to 1850. 

56 Democratic Review, XXII (1848), 168. 
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ties in river improvement—I need deal but briefly here. Shreve certainly 
was the leading figure in the attack on the exclusive rights granted the 
eastern partners by the territory of Orleans. Yet it must be remembered 
that he played no lone hand in this controversy, and he and his partners 
received the strong support of public opinion. Moreover, other steam- 
boat owners joined him in refusing to bow to the claims of the monopo- 
lists. While tradition portrays Shreve as a plumed knight battling for 
the right in disregard of personal advantage, it will hardly be denied that 
substantial financial rewards were directly at stake. The exclusive rights 
asserted by the eastern firm could hardly have been maintained long in 
the face of the rising temper of the West, and were, in any event, to be 
nullified by the Supreme Court’s action in Gibbons v. Ogden within a 
few years. The spirited opposition led by Shreve no doubt hastened the 
day when the steamboat would run down the western rivers unvexed to 
the sea. 

Much more important were Shreve’s activities as superintendent of 
western river improvements from 1827 to 1841. In that office he dis- 
tinguished himself by his success in dealing with the snag problem. He 
developed a highly effective steam snagboat, he directed the removal of 
the Raft of the Red River, and he championed a snag-prevention as well 
as a snag-removal program. Not until the history of western river im- 
provements is written will it be possible to assign Shreve his proper place 
and importance in this field. In the meantime it is well to remember that 
snag removal was but one phase of river improvement, although a most 
pressing one in the early steamboat years, and that credit for progress 
in this as in the more fundamental aspects of river improvement during 
these years must be shared with members of the United States Engineer 
Corps who participated in the planning and execution of these activi- 
ties. Enthusiasm in the discovery of a new western hero should not 
lead us to accept some current versions which picture Shreve as solely 
responsible for the successes achieved while he was superintendent. 
Those who have accepted the Patent Office decision crediting Shreve 
with the invention of the snagboat will do well to read the account of its 
origin by Major Stephen H. Long, Shreve’s immediate predecessor and 
successor as superintendent of western river improvements, later Chief 
of the Topographical Engineers, and an engineer of distinction.” The 

57 See House Doc. 2, 28th Cong., Ist sess. (Serial 439), 212-213; see also selected 


committee report and attached documents in House Report 272, 27th Cong., 3d sess. 
(Serial 428). 
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suggestion of the method for attacking the Raft of the Red River which 
proved successful originated in the Office of the Chief of Engineers.” 
When Shreve put it into effect, the seemingly Herculean task of clearing 
a river jammed with trees and logs from shore to shore over a distance 
of 140 miles assumed in large part the routine character of pulling out 
and floating off this timber. On the first two days of operations on the 
Raft, the river was cleared for a distance of five miles and in less than 
four weeks the Raft was removed over a stretch of forty miles.” Not all 
the going was so easy as this and Shreve’s ingenuity and engineer- 
ing skill counted for much in the final achievement. 

Shreve’s place as one of the leading mechanics and engineers of the 
West’s industrial infancy is securely established. On the basis of the 
scanty evidence now available, one can readily support the thesis that he 
did more for the development of steam navigation on the western rivers 
than any other one man, including Fulton. Freely to concede this is not 
to subscribe to the traditional account in which he is pictured as the 
creator of the American steamboat and the genius “who, by his gifted in- 
tellect and untiring perseverance, has opened the arteries of a continent 
and sent through them the life blood of commerce.” From the appear- 
ance of the first crude steam vessels on the western waters to the emer- 
gence of the fully evolved river steamboat a generation later, we know 
astonishingly little of the actual course of technological events and we 
can follow what took place only in its broad outlines. The development 
of the western steamboat proceeded largely outside the framework of 
the patent system and in a haze of anonymity. Historians have been too 
prone to compensate for the wide gaps in our knowledge by playing up 
the achievements of the few men whose names have come down to us. 
There is reason to believe that if the returns were all in, the accomplish- 
ments of a Fulton, a Shreve, an Evans, or a French would assume a 
quite modest position beside the collective contribution of scores of 
master mechanics, ship carpenters, and shop foremen in whose hands the 
detailed work of construction, adaptation, and innovation largely rested. 


The American University Louis C. HUNTER 





58 Correspondence between Shreve and General Gratiot, Chief of Engineers, reprinted 
in J. Fair Harden, “The First Great Western River Captain. A Sketch of the Career of 
Henry Miller Shreve,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, X (1927), 40 ff. 

58 Tbid. 

6 Democratic Review, XXII (1848), 249. 
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English Social History. By G. M. Trevelyan. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1942. Pp. xii, 628. $4.50. 

History of the English-Speaking Peoples. By R. B. Mowat and P. Slosson. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 577. $4.00. 


The recent concern of The New York Times about the historical equip- 
ment of American youth was doubly enlightening. The results of the exami- 
nation sponsored by the paper and prepared by a well-known historian sus- 
tained the original charge ; but, more significantly, the testing procedure dis- 
played a conception of history that was itself largely to blame for the trouble. 
Perhaps it was natural that a newspaper’s notion of history should be pe- 
dantically factual ; and of course allowance must be made for the limitations 
inherent in an informational quiz. None the less, one was left wondering 
wherein the true nature and value of history were supposed to lie. What real 
difference would it have made if all the culprits had been able to answer all 
the questions? Would they have become—and if so, why—intrinsically bet- 
ter people? Or would they have become mere intellectual prigs, with no in- 
crease in wisdom commensurate with the gain in information? Had the issue 
any moral except that one should always read a good newspaper ? If so, what 
was it? 

The Master of Trinity, in his introduction of a most satisfying book, sug- 
gests one answer: “At bottom, I think, the appeal of history is imaginative. 
Dryasdust at bottom is a poet .. .. Truth is the criterion of historical study ; 
but its impelling motive is poetic. Its poetry consists in its being true. There 
we find the synthesis of the scientific and literary views of history.” If every 
historian could write like Mr. Trevelyan, perhaps even the Times would be 
satisfied ; for his especial ability is to create a living synthesis of significant 
detail through which, without apparent effort, he conveys not only what men 
did, but what they felt. It is just as well that he had to begin with the age of 
Chaucer, when “we see for the first time the modern mingling with the medi- 
aeval,” rather than with Roman Britain, as he had planned; for the his- 
torical experience that he places within the reach of any willing reader (and 
who wants any other kind?) cannot be condensed, outlined, or summarized. 
He frankly omits the political, ‘for the social scene grows out of economic 
conditions, to much the same extent that political events in their turn grow 
out of social conditions. Without social history, economic history is barren 
and political history is unintelligible.” 

One gathers that there are other things Mr. Trevelyan would like to have 
omitted if he could: he groups the Black Death and the industrial revolution 
together in one pregnant sentence, and his sympathies are evidently with 
Will Cobbett. So it is good to see again the dress and manners of the four- 
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teenth century, the rise of the clerks, the triumph of affection as a respectable 
basis for marriage, the lovely letter of Thomas Betson to his twelve-year-old 
betrothed (reprinted from Eileen Power, to whose memory the book is dedi- 
cated), what an Elizabethan church service was like, the battle between tea 
and cheap gin, the heyday of the English sects along with the excellent 
shooting and eating of the upper classes, the rise and collapse of Victorian 
complacency. The book comes to a rather sudden end with the death of the 
Queen, and one feels that Mr. Trevelyan was glad to leave the story there; 
but it does not lose its relevance on that account. American readers may be 
moved to a little modesty in the execution of their mission to tell the rest of 
the world how to comport itself; and all, whether in or out of “institutions 
of learning,” will be aided toward a more catholic conception of humanity, 
which is the final aim of every true historian. 

But perhaps the Mowat-Slosson volume is nearer the Times’s ideal; for 
if you want a history of Britain from the venerable Bede to yesterday, of the 
United States from Pocahontas to Pearl Harbor, with the stories of India, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and the Crown Colonies 
thrown in, then this is your book. Given the task, it is extraordinarily well 
done. It reads well and interestingly, manages somehow to be much more 
reflective than would seem possible, and the cases in which condensation has 
entailed distortion are fewer than one would expect. Much work has gone 
into the bibliography. The book is designed, of course, to show the contrib- 
ution of the British tradition to a refractory and obstreperous world; and it 
does the job without fanfare or falsification. That is high praise. One misses, 
of course, the pictures of India, of Ireland, of South Africa that have been 
drawn by writers less enamored of the Anglo-Saxon ; one wonders whether, 
in the necessary degree of abstraction, history has not sometimes slipped 
through the spaces; but one remembers that great historical works have 
been written from a point of view. The difficulty is, as always for the his- 
torian, in the multiplicity of possible points of view. 


Smith College WILLIAM ORTON 


Knotted String. Autobiography of a Steel-maker. By Harry Brearley. Lon- 
don, New York, and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company, 1941. 
Pp. ix, 198. $2.50. 


This remarkable autobiographical essay might well have the further sub- 
title—“reflections on life by an unconventional individualist.” Nothing es- 
capes the observation of this singularly gifted observer. Any conventional 
approach to the book leaves a reader bewildered, and seems to defy any ade- 
quate comment within the space of a review. One naturally looks around for 
the story of stainless steel, but it seems to be merely an incident in the edu- 
cation of Harry Brearley. The book is an autobiography in the most intimate 
sense of the word. It is a description of the growth of the man himself as an 
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integrated person. His is a character that would have delighted Samuel 
Smiles, for he found his education in the opportunities afforded by living 
rather than in any formal schooling. A distrust of schools was a natural 
result, and neither son nor grandson was willingly subjected to the hazards 
of the school system. 

The development of a character of this compass is a story of outstanding 
human interest, and the narrative is so vivid that no overtones or under- 
tones are missed. But this remains rather outside the formal professional 
interests of economists. At the present time, there is perhaps great signi- 
ficance in this portrayal of the powers of self-determination that are to be 
found in good human material. There is such a temptation to say that 
changed social conditions make it impossible for the individual now, as in 
the “heroic” age of the industrial revolution, to escape from the toils of the 
environment. But all this “knotted string’? demonstrates the supreme im- 
portance of the individual. Neither elaborately planned works, nor well- 
equipped control laboratories can turn out good steel without good furnace 
men and a technical staff capable of rising above the authority of texts and 
the supposed truths of science. 

It is difficult for a layman accurately to interpret the technical background 
of the record. When Brearley became an analyst of steel, every one pre- 
sumed that the qualities and properties of steel were determined exclusively 
by the proportions of carbon, silicon, sulphur, and phosphorus. Nothing was 
then known of microanalysis or molecular structure. Careful observation of 
tested samples and rejected ingots convinced Brearley that the qualities and 
properties of steel were profoundly affected by the details of the heats 
achieved in smelting. He was one of the pioneers in developing pyrometers 
for the control of heat treatment, and never failed to appreciate the im- 
portance of the skills of the experienced furnace man. Many years of his life 
were given to demonstrating the incompleteness and inadequacy of the 
scientific analysis of steel and the processes of steel making. Firsthand 
knowledge of all processes and extensive observation of the rejects on the 
scrap heaps enabled Brearley to expose much of the pretense and shallow- 
ness of the conventionally trained laboratory workers. 

Stainless steel was discovered in the course of analyses attempted on high 
chromium steels designed for use in ordnance specialties. The failure of 
attempts to etch the steel for microanalysis brought Brearley to the realiza- 
tion that the alloy was rust proof and resistant to all the acids that would 
be encountered in daily life. Despite much skepticism he persisted in study 
and testing. A sympathetic cutler finally afforded an opportunity to bring 
the new product to the market. The episode is a striking example of the 
process of invention and discovery, though it was merely an outcome of 
powers of observation and interpretation that ran through the whole career. 


Harvard University AssoTt Payson USHER 
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Sea Lanes in Wartime. By Robert Greenhalgh Albion and Jennie Barnes 
Pope. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1942. Pp. 367. $3.50. 


When the Second World War ends and the records are available, the 
extraordinary complacency, fostered by the United States censorship, con- 
cerning the appalling losses of shipping by submarines and by mines laid by 
planes will remain one of the tragic curiosities of history. 

American sentiment about the sea has never had any hard edges. The cap- 
sizing of the $60,000,000 luxury liner Normandie, after the New York Fire 
Brigade had put out a fire in the upper portion of the ship, evoked no par- 
ticular emotion except that it was just too bad. The public was perfectly 
content to be told that nobody was to blame. The fact that oil tankers were 
being blown up within sight of office windows in Flagler Street, Miami, 
failed to stop floodlighted dog racing at night in that city. The publication 
of casualty figures for the Merchant Marine, three times larger than those 
for the armed forces, was received with thunderous silence by the public. 

It must not be assumed that military and naval censorship is responsible 

for this general attitude of ignorance and indifference concerning merchant 
shipping. This is a continental country, and for three generations, almost, 
the sea has meant little more to the average citizen than a cruise in a foreign 
liner to foreign lands. The Influence of Sea Power on History has only just 
begun to be perceived by a few of the countrymen of the author of that great 
work. 
In Sea Lanes in Wartime Robert Greenhalgh Albion and his wife have 
compiled a terse and comprehensive analysis of the part merchant shipping 
has played in the wars of the American Commonwealth. Naturally, since 
the narrative had to end in 1942, the tale remains unfinished, and the events 
of 1943 and 1944 may invalidate some of the conclusions. Nor is there much 
new information in these pages. Their value lies in having assembled the 
most vital details of what war has done to ships and shipping since the 
eighteenth century. To those familiar with the subject much of it is, as 
sailors say, “flogging a dead horse,” but it had to go in to present a coherent 
picture. 

Several basic facts emerge that no amount of flag waving or virtuous in- 
dignation at human knavery will erase from the record. It seems, in the first 
place, that the trading instinct is so lusty and powerful that patriotism is 
often no more than a pale, anemic phantom hovering over the counting 
house. It seems certain, too, that men will not only risk their fortunes but 
their lives at sea if the material inducements are sufficiently attractive. We 
may concede all honor and glory to the men who are sailing our ships today, 
for they face hideous perils and horrible deaths, and they display heroic 
fortitude and daring. No one has yet decided, however, how many of them 
would go to sea for the wages paid to the soldiers on Bataan and Hong 
Kong. 
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The corresponding realism among shipowners is revealed in the now 
well-known scandal of Panamanian registry of ships owned in the United 
States. The merchant marine of Panama, a tiny republic without any ship- 
ping, suddenly expanded to be the sixth largest in the world. The con- 
venience of this device, of putting an American-owned vessel under the 
Panama flag, was first discovered more than twenty years ago, when two 
passenger liners were thus camouflaged (during prohibition) to enable them 
to serve liquor. The easy regulations as to pay of crews, conditions of safety, 
accommodation, and steamship inspection, all appealed to owners who re- 
sented somewhat the stringent requirements of their own government de- 
partments. 

It might be suggested, as one of the urgent reforms of postwar planning, 
that nations, governments, and shipowners face boldly the implications of 
the national “flag.” If such fraudulent use of a national symbol persists, are 
our seamen expected to continue to die for dear old Panama? It would be en- 
tirely right and feasible to compel the owner of a ship to change his citizen- 
ship along with the flag of his vessel. He would have no possible argument 
against such a ruling except that the flag is an obsolete symbol and no longer 
has any real significance. And in that case the practice of imprisoning those 
who fail to salute it will seem somewhat hollow. Would it not be better, in the 
interests of common sense and common decency, to limit the use of a na- 
tional flag to ships owned and manned by nationals? 

Mr. Albion says that the West Coast yards of Henry J. Kaiser have 
outstripped the eastern builders by introducing mass production. It is true 
that the eastern yards, accustomed for years to the specifications of naval 
work, have tended to be too slow and fastidious for wartime. But we have 
not as yet the facts at hand to decide whether Kaiser’s welded hulls are 
much more than biscuit tins. Allowance must be made for expansion. The 
lay public might re-read Kipling’s story of “The Ship That Found Herself.” 
Kipling’s idea of all the little rivets bracing themselves to hold against a 
sudden strain is sound naval architecture. All welding, without provision 
for expansion and contraction, not only against strain but against changes 
in temperature, is based on a misconception of the behavior of a ship’s hull 
when water borne. 

Mr. Albion says the origin of his book was the finding of a manuscript 
notebook in which a New York merchant had jotted down the fluctuating 
insurance rates on voyages during the Revolution. It is worth noting that 
French shippers were insuring their cargoes in London, although at that 
time their country was at war with England. During the present war, we 
learn, underwriters in New York made many millions in profits in 1941, 
all of which were lost during 1942, so that coverage of hulls was left to 
the government, the underwriters contenting themselves with heavy pre- 
miums on cargoes. 
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Occasionally the swiftness with which Mr. Albion switches from the First 
World War to the present conflict is confusing. On the whole, however, he 
has produced a lucid, accurate, and concise résumé of the Merchant Marine 
in wartime. 


Brookfield, Connecticut Wituiam McFEE 


The Tennessee Yeomen (1840-1860). By Blanche Henry Clark. Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1942. Pp. xxii, 200. $2.00. 


In recent years American historians have become increasingly aware of 
the unsound factual basis upon which generally accepted ideas of southern 
antebellum society have rested. The need for verifying our knowledge and 
for broadening its factual foundation is great. The Tennessee Yeomen is 
an outstanding addition to the growing number of studies of the pre- 
war South. It is the first of a projected series of similar investigations of eco- 
nomic organization in the various southern States, and its excellence gives 
promise of significant contributions to come. 

This investigation of the structure of antebellum Tennessee society is 
based upon an intensive examination of the schedules of the census of 1850 
and of 1860 as well as other statistical data. The misinformation which has 
so long passed as a picture of southern economic society and which is un- 
fortunately imbedded in our historical thinking had its origin in the re- 
liance that the northern historians placed upon printed observations of 
travelers and upon abolitionist literature. Moreover, some confirmation for 
these erroneous opinions was found in the lives and in the utterances of 
southern political leaders. But actually none of these sources was reliable. 
Travelers too frequently see only the unusual things to which they are un- 
accustomed in their own society ; the literature of abolition was outrageously 
biased ; while many southern politicians of national stature were not rep- 
resentative of southern life. Miss Clark points out that political leadership 
in the South was in the hands of men who had leisure for such activities, 
which meant people who were wealthy and who were slaveowners. Though 
nonslaveowners were frequently elected to local office, they were only in- 
frequently seated in State legislatures and were practically never given na- 
tional office. Leadership in scientific affairs, in the pursuit of better agri- 
cultural practices, and in the “agricultural awakening”’ of Tennessee gen- 
erally was also in the hands of the wealthy. 

The picture of a society comprised of wealthy slaveholders, poor whites, 
and slaves crumbles under Miss Clark’s investigations. In its place appears 
a portrait of a society including slaveholders and slaves but consisting pre- 
dominantly of the nonslaveholding agriculturists. In 1860 this class com- 
prised 67 per cent of the agricultural population of Tennessee. Men who 
owned the land they tilled made up the bulk of this class. The 1860 census 
schedules, however, fail to indicate land ownership for 30 per cent of all 
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farmers and for 42 per cent of all nonslaveholders. This landless, slaveless 
group included farm laborers, squatters, and share croppers, and Miss Clark 
considers the “poor whites” the more poverty-stricken elements of these 
groups. Thus Miss Clark defines the “poor whites” as that group who 
owned no land, no slaves, no livestock, no agricultural implements, and 
who produced few marketable crops or none at all. A very small portion of 
the population could be so classified. 

Although the percentage varied by counties, tenants comprised from one 
quarter to one half of the farmers in Tennessee, and this emphasizes that 
the presence of a cheap land frontier (which still existed within the State) 
was no guarantee against tenancy. It is interesting to note that tenancy 
appears to have been greater in the subsistence agricultural areas of the 
eastern parts of Tennessee than in the cotton-growing west; indeed, in 
western Tennessee in the decade following 1850, there was a tendency for 
landless groups to become landowners. Such a trend did not exist in eastern 
Tennessee, and was only slightly visible in the middle parts of the State. 
But Miss Clark found no evidence that the competition of slaveowners 
forced nonslaveholders onto the poorer soils. 

When, in historical revision, an accepted body of information is rejected 
as inadequate or fallacious, and when an alternative is adopted in its place, 
care must be taken to see that the new source of knowledge is scrutinized 
with utmost care in order to avoid the establishment of a new body of 
thought that may in its own way be as faulty as that which has been super- 
seded. Every one who has worked with the 1850 and 1860 census returns 
knows that the data are highly defective, and Miss Clark points this out. 
In view of the unreliability of the data, it would have seemed appropriate 
that some indications should have been given of the degree of reliability 
of the figures upon which the conclusions (for example, those relating to 
land tenure) are based. The question might also be asked: To what extent 
are differences in the 1850-1860 census returns due not to actual change 
but to the greater accuracy and coverage of the one as compared with an- 
other? The validity of the basic data must be established before any great 
reliance can be placed upon the conclusions that are derived from the sta- 
tistics of these returns. I would therefore suggest that the authors of future 
volumes make a careful analysis of the reliability of the census figures before 
reaching any conclusions about the agrarian structure of the Old South. 


Lehigh University CLARENCE H. DANHOF 


Banking and Finance in China. By Frank M. Tamagna. New York: Insti- 
tute of Public Relations, 1942. Pp. xxi, 400. $4.00. 


To write anything concerning China is an extremely difficult task not only 
for western scholars but for Chinese students as well. This is especially 
true of the history of Chinese banking and finance, a subject which has never 
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before been systematically approached. No wonder Mr. Tamagna had to 
take a special trip to China in order to obtain firsthand information. For 
what was available was either outdated or unreliable as an interpretation of 
modern China. 

Since the main emphasis of the book is on the new era of China’s national 
life since 1927, when the national government was established in Nanking, 
the discussion of the earlier period is brief. Nevertheless, the outline in 
Part I makes clear the origin of the three financial institutions of Chinese 
history : the native money shops, the foreign banks, and the modern domestic 
banks. With respect to the native banks, it is shown that throughout the 
history of China they have been important because they controlled do- 
mestic trade and exchange. Until about forty years ago this control was 
largely concentrated in the hands of the Shansi bankers. Since then and up 
to the outbreak of the present Sino-Japanese war, these once powerful firms 
have been relegated to the position of native money shops and restricted to 
the function of exchanging one type of coin for another. 

The foreign banks constitute a second distinctive type of money market. 
Their peculiar position in China arose from their control of foreign ex- 
change and trade, and from their role in a system of extraterritoriality 
“which exempted them from control or interference from Chinese author- 
ities, while their own national laws and banking regulations were not strictly 
applied” (p. 34). 

The existence of powerful foreign banking institutions undoubtedly 
offered great obstacles to the development of modern domestic banking in 
China. Mr. Tamagna reveals, however, that, in the face of keen competition 
and lack of sufficient capital, modern Chinese banks have nevertheless in re- 
cent years developed by leaps and bounds; their rapid growth was prin- 
cipally connected with government financing, which was perhaps the only 
major field of banking activities left open since “native banks continued to 
hold the bulk of domestic trade, and foreign banks remained in control of 
international transactions” (p. 45). 

Having traced the origin of the three types of financial institutions, Mr. 
Tamagna proceeds to analyze their operation during the period 1927-1937. 
He draws attention to their sources of capital funds, their technique of oper- 
ation, and above all to the contrasting policies of Chinese and foreign banks. 
So far as domestic banking as a whole is concerned, the outstanding develop- 
ment is that at the end of the first decade of the Kuomintang regime (1927- 
1937), “the trend of China’s modern banking was directed toward concen- 
tration of reserves, mobilization of funds and co-ordination between the 
credit market and the agricultural, industrial and public sectors of the na- 
tional economy” (p. 222). And it is interesting to note that healthy develop- 
ment of banking in China in this period was brought about to a great extent 
under the leadership of the four government banks: the Central Bank of 
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China, the Bank of China, the Bank of Communications, and the Farmers 
Bank of China. For China knew even then that war with Japan was not 
only inevitable but imminent, and that better organization of the nation’s 
financial resources was therefore necessary. 

The long-expected war finally came in July 1937. Mr. Tamagna describes 
in detail the changes and the general financial and banking picture of the 
country that the war produced. Thus, so far as Free China is concerned, the 
financial center shifted from Shanghai, on the coast, to the interior, an event 
made necessary when all the maritime provinces were occupied by the in- 
vaders. Concurrently, the position of the government banks has been 
strengthened both in power and prestige, and Mr. Tamagna reaches the 
sound conclusion that, in regard to the co-ordination of the credit system 
with the rural economy of the country, the most important achievement of 
the national government in Chungking was the organization of a cooper- 
ative financing system which is directed toward the further development of 
agriculture. 

Japanese occupation of the coastal districts rendered the operation of 
foreign banks extremely difficult, and after Pearl Harbor and the fall of 
Hong Kong the whole system of the foreign money market was brought to 
a standstill. Mr. Tamagna describes monetary conditions in the Japanese 
occupied area ; these pages give us a vivid picture of the so-called East Asia 
New Order, an evil design for the benefit of Japan only. The Shansi banks, 
which had been reduced to mere money shops under the National Govern- 
ment in Nanking, are expanding their activities, largely because of their 
prompt adjustment to the abnormal situations created by the war. In fact, 
many of them are making tremendous profits by speculating on domestic 
exchange and commodities. 

In the last chapter of the book, Mr. Tamagna deals much too briefly with 
the more immediate financial problems of wartime China. He points out 
that the most difficult task now confronting the national government is the 
arresting of runaway inflation. Few remedies are suggested but, since the 
causes are analyzed, it would probably be unreasonable to demand more of 
history. Students of Chinese money and banking will long be grateful to 
Mr. Tamagna for this scholarly history of banking and finance in China. 


Bank of China Henry C. CHEN 
New York, N.Y. 


The Negro in Colonial New England, 1620-1776. By Lorenzo Johnston 
Greene, New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 404. $4.50. 


Historians of American labor have in the past given comparatively little 
attention to the problems of colonial New England and a disproportionate 
share to other colonial areas. New England was characterized by small free- 
holds and free labor. Bound labor was far less familiar to the New England 
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farm than to the plantation of the tobacco provinces, less common in New 
England industries than in the workshops of Pennsylvania. Slavery was 
very exceptional. Out of a population of one million there were less than 
17,000 Negroes in 1790, of whom all but 3,763 were free. Nevertheless it 
was New England enterprise which carried on the triangular trade that 
brought the Negro to colonial shores in large numbers. The family fortunes 
of the Faneuils, the Browns, the Cabots, the Pepperells, and other New 
Englanders were originally derived from this slave trade. Hence, the voice 
of New England was perhaps more strident than others in protest against 
the Sugar Act of 1764, which, the Yankees asserted, would destroy the 
slave trade and throw countless seamen and artisans out of work. 

We are indebted to Mr. Greene for a careful and scholarly survey of the 
Negro in colonial New England, for a study in which these and other points 
are effectively presented. Mr. Greene has built upon the foundations laid 
by Helen T. Catterall, Elizabeth Donnan, and William E. Burghardt Du 
Bois, but he himself has extensively explored contemporary newspapers, 
documentary sources, and the accounts of travelers and diarists, and has im- 
plemented his narrative with useful statistical data on the Negro population 
for the period he has chosen to study. 

The point is made very effectively that New England slavery was a curi- 
ous blending of servitude and bondage. In accord with the Hebraic con- 
ception of slavery, the Negro was usually referred to as a “servant,” rarely 
as a “slave.” Mr. Greene carefully analyzes the Negro slave’s more or less 
indeterminate status, one which varied between that of.a person and that of 
property. Negro slaves were included in the tax lists along with domestic 
animals, and could be bought and sold. Yet the killing of a slave in New 
England was a crime (Mr. Greene failed to find any instances where the 
master received the death penalty upon conviction for such an offense), and 
the slave could acquire, receive, hold, and transfer property. Unlike courts 
in New York and the South, New England courts allowed Negro slaves full 
testimonial capacity as well as the right to sue their masters for immoderate 
correction. Such suits, however, were far less numerous than those instituted 
by indentured white servants, whether, as Greene infers, because Negro 
slaves were treated better on the whole than white servants, or because 
there were considerably fewer Negro slaves than white servants in New 
England. There is no question that the master would be mindful of his 
property interest in his slave and would be careful lest by undue discipline 
he impair his investment. As compared with the South and New York, 
slaves in New England were accorded due process when brought to trial. 
Marriage rules respecting the general population also applied to the Negro 
slave. While the death of the master or the profit of alienation often dis- 
rupted the slave family, the forcible mating and breeding of slaves for mar- 
ket, practices well intrenched in the colonial South, were rare in New Eng- 
land. 
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As to the legal position of the Negro slave, Mr. Greene leans very heavily 
for his information upon the published judicial records. The great bulk of 
the New England inferior court records, particularly for the eighteenth cen- 
tury, are unpublished, and a careful study of this material would un- 
doubtedly provide a wealth of detail regarding the nature of the New Eng- 
land due process accorded the Negro. But what Mr. Greene has found in 
the court records has been presented objectively. There is no pulling of 
punches. The criminal record of Negroes is brought out in its proper rela- 
tion to the corresponding record of white men, and valuable light is shed 
on a number of purported Negro insurrections: the plot of 1680 to combine 
with the Indians; the Boston fire of 1723; and Nantucket’s scare in 1738, 
which is shown to be without foundation. 

Lightly touched upon in this volume, but by no means thoroughly ex- 
ploited is the competitive position of the free Negro as entrepreneur and as 
workman. Owing to practical restraints on their education and to the dif- 
ficulties in the way of their obtaining credit, Negroes did not find the road 
to a successful business career particularly smooth, although men like Paul 
Cuffee, outstanding among free Negroes of the period as merchant and 
philanthropist, did leave their mark on business enterprise. In Connecticut 
restraints upon the buying of real estate by Negroes were in effect. Through- 
out the colonies white artificers felt impelled to act in concert to check in- 
roads upon their trades by Negro mechanics, both slave and free; this was 
notably the case in the South, where Negroes were trained on the plan- 
tations in virtually all of the crafts, but it was also a serious problem in the 
North. The sources relating to this problem are discrete, but research along 
this line should yield a rich harvest. To what extent did white labor’s re- 
sentment of Negro competition in effect curb the emancipation measures of 
the New England colonies and States? Mr. Greene’s useful volume raises 
this question, but for the answer we must look to future investigators. 


The College of the City of New York RicHARD B. Morris 


Slavery in China During the Former Han Dynasty, 206 B.C.-A.D. 25. 
By C. Martin Wilbur. Chicago: Field Museum of Natural History, 1943. 
Pp. 490. $4.00. 


During the Former Han Dynasty, it appears, slaves were more numerous 
and the institution of slavery was economically more important than at any 
other time in Chinese history. Yet even then, although Chinese slavery dis- 
played most of the characteristics of the slavery found in other complex 
civilizations, it remained comparatively undeveloped. Moreover, it never ap- 
proached the economic importance assumed by slavery in the Mediterranean 
world or, much later, in the United States. At no time during the Former 
Han period do slaves appear to have made up more than one per cent of the 
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total population, and in no respect can the Chinese be said to have had a 
slave economy. 

So far as can be determined from the historical records, most of the ordi- 
nary forms of enslavement were present in China, but there is no evidence 
to indicate that slaves were widely used in China to make money for their 
masters, as was the case in Greece and Rome at about the same time. On the 
whole, slaves appear to have been well treated—to have fared much better 
generally than ordinary peasants. The fact that manumission brought full 
commoner rank in one step, with no apparent disabilities, would seem to 
prove the absence of a caste distinction between slaves and free persons. 

Mr. Wilbur has made a valuable contribution not only to the study of 
Chinese history but also to the comparative study of economic and social 
institutions. His task has been an unusually difficult one. The contempo- 
rary records of the Former Han period which are still extant are confined 
for the most part to those that were copied into the two great dynastic 
histories treating the period, the Shih chi and the Ch’ien Han shu. The com- 
pilers of these histories were concerned primarily with government, and 
with the official acts of the emperors and other important persons of the 
period, and they devoted little space to details of social and economic or- 
ganization. Because the material dealing with slavery is incidental, frag- 
mentary, and widely scattered, Mr. Wilbur was faced with the tedious task 
of going through the histories with a fine-tooth comb; even so he had a dis- 
appointingly small amount of material at the end to show for all his work. 
He has handled his material with unusual intelligence and care, however, 
with the result that he is able to tell us considerably more about Han slavery 
than at first glance seemed possible. 

After an instructive introductory chapter on Han history and society, 
and a short chapter on terminology and historical sources, Mr. Wilbur 
plunges into his subject, taking up in succession the various means of en- 
slavement, hereditary slavery and manumission, the status of slaves, slave- 
owners, and the different functions of slaves. In the last chapter he offers a 
synthesis of the preceding chapters and undertakes to account for the 
arrested growth of slavery as an economic institution in Han China. He 
concludes “that the wealth of the dynasty and state was based, both in reve- 
nue and labor, upon moderate exploitation of all the people rather than 
heavy exploitation of a minority”; and that “the channelization of Chinese 
economy into intensive agriculture, the underdevelopment of industry and 
commerce, and the interests of the Han state also aided in retarding the 
development of private slavery into an exploiting system.” The latter part 
of the book contains the documentary materials upon which the study is 
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based: quotations about slaves and slavery gathered from the two principal 
sources and several lesser ones, all translated and carefully annotated. 


Cornell University KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF 


Iowa Public Land Disposal. By Roscoe L. Lokken. Iowa City, Iowa: The 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1942. Pp. 318. 


Less than one fifth of all Iowa farms are today owner operated and 
mortgage free; the other four fifths are either rented to tenants or, if oper- 
ated by owners, they are mortgaged. I would expect a student of Iowa 
land policies to consider the relation, if any, between this situation and 
the system by which Iowa land was distributed among private owners 
in the nineteenth century. Mr. Lokken’s book fails to discuss this subject, 
although in its closing paragraph the following unsupported generalization 
appears: “The record of the disposal of the public land in Iowa shows that 
the men on the frontier got what they wanted—homes.” If the Iowa fron- 
tiersmen succeeded in getting homes for themselves it is indeed surprising 
that 90,000 of Iowa-born people were living in other States and territories 
in 1870 despite the fact that only one fourth of Iowa’s area was in farms, 
and that in 1880, when one third of Iowa was still untouched by farmers, 
over 200,000 of her native born were living elsewhere. 

The truth of the matter is that this book is not a study of land disposal. 
Mr. Lokken has not used the records of land “entries,” and he gives little 
or no information on land acquisition. Large-scale farms, of which there are 
still many ranging up to 25,000 acres, land monopoly in some areas and 
the resulting “speculators’ deserts,” the early appearance of tenancy, and 
the burden of mortgages are not discussed as part of the story of land dis- 
posal. Nor is Mr. Lokken concerned about the relation between land policies, 
State and Federal, and the developing pattern of land use. Instead, one 
finds here a political history and a description of the Federal land system, 
a subject already well described in Hibbard and Robbins. Mr. Lokken’s use 
of newspapers has enabled him to go into somewhat more detail about Iowa 
than his predecessors did, but the gain is slight. Surveying, pre-emption, 
squatters’ rights, the public auction and private “entry” system, grants for 
education, for internal improvements, and for swampland drainage are 
treated. But no study is made of State land policies ; the disposal of railroad 
lands is neglected ; and the speculator, who perhaps played a more important 
part in the development of Iowa than in that of any other State, is barely 
mentioned. 

The story of Iowa’s beginnings is marked by two episodes that show the 
confusion in American land policies. The first of these was the reservation 
for the benefit of the Sac and Fox half-breeds of a tract of one hundred 
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thousand acres at the forks of the Des Moines and Mississippi rivers in 
southeastern Iowa. After a series of administrative blunders, the land fell 
into the hands of the New York Land Company, whose fight to oust squat- 
ters from the tract was heroically but unsuccessfully resisted. Charles W. 
Mason and David W. Kilbourne, the Iowa agents of this company, left a 
mass of correspondence bearing on this subject which is now in the Iowa 
State Department of History and Archives, but Mr. Lokken has not deemed 
it necessary to use this material. The second episode arose from a Federal 
grant of land given to the State of Iowa to improve the navigation of the 
Des Moines River. Mr. Lokken has traced the vacillating administrative 
and legislative policies and the varying decisions of the courts concerning 
this grant, and this is a real achievement. But the story of the conflict be- 
tween the “River Lands Settlers Union,” armed with Winchester rifles to 
resist eviction, and the railroad land company to which the lands were 
finally adjudicated after thirty years of turmoil is not traced. Western his- 
tory has a number of such conflicts that need attention. Mr. Lokken finds it 
“incredible” that the Supreme Court tortured Federal and State law to 
protect an obvious steal. 

Inevitably students will compare this study of the public land system in 
Iowa with Addison E. Sheldon’s Land Systems and Land Policies in Ne- 
braska. Mr. Lokken’s is better organized and its material is better digested, 
but it breaks no new ground. Sheldon, on the other hand, has new infor- 
mation on State land policies and disposal, on frauds in Federal land ad- 
ministration, on the management and sale of the ceded Indian lands, and 
a short statement on the most important alien land ownership in the 
United States, the Scully Estates. Both Sheldon and Lokken could have 
profited had they studied carefully William E. Peters’s Ohio Lands and 
Their Subdivisions, published in 1918. Perhaps the most useful feature of 
Mr. Lokken’s book is the maps showing the progress of surveys in Iowa. 

Cornell University PauL WALLACE GATES 


British Columbia and the United States: The North Pacific Coast from Fur 
Trade to Aviation. [The Relations of Canada and the United States. A 
Series of Studies prepared under the direction of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History, James 
T. Shotwell, Director.] By F. W. Howay, W. N. Sage, and H. F. Angus. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. xv, 408. $3.50. 


It is appropriate that the region that, almost exactly a century ago, in- 
spired the slogan “Fifty-four Forty or Fight!” should be the subject of a 
volume in the Canadian-American Relations series. In its early years, Brit- 
ish Columbia was in the curious situation of being a British colony with 
population and capital largely supplied from the United States, and it seemed 
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likely that it might gravitate politically into the control of that nation. How 
this situation developed, and how it happened that the possibility never be- | 
came an actuality is the central theme of this book. 

Judge Howay, in ten chapters devoted to the earlier period, deals with 
the events from Cook’s voyages to the 1860’s, a period dominated by the 
fur-trade and early mining, and also with the fur-seal problem. Three of 
these chapters were prepared in collaboration with H. F. Angus. Mr. Sage 
deals with later developments, such as railways and development of mining. 
Mr. Angus, the general editor, is also the author of the chapters on lumber, 
fishing, and the present economic situation in British Columbia. 

The authors, all Canadians, treat Canada and the United States with 
scrupulous fairness ; they mention, for example, the deliberate trapping out 
of the Snake country of Oregon by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Conse- 
quently their occasional criticisms of American policy and of United States 
citizens fall with particular force. No American can read without a sense 
of shame about the treatment by the United States Government of Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin, superintendent of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who, after sup- 
plying American settlers with supplies on his own credit, was eventually, 
after Oregon became United States territory, deprived of the land he had 
settled and improved. 

The American reader is impressed both by the similarity of the basic 
conditions of settlement in British Columbia and south of the border, and 
by the variations in the courses eventually taken by the respective societies. 
Mining settlements in British Columbia were comparatively orderly in con- 
trast with those of California, even though many of the British Columbia 
miners were drawn from California settlements. The author does not, how- 
ever, ascribe this condition solely to “British law” ; he gives full credit to the 
cooperation of the essentially industrious and peace-loving miners from the 
United States. 

There are many picturesque details, as, for example, the description of 
the early “rawhide trails” employed in the mining regions, trails over which 
“fifteen sacks of ore wrapped in a raw cowhide,” and weighing from 1,500 to 
2,000 pounds, were “drawn by horses down the mountain sides over the 
snow.” The chapter describing the three-cornered tug of war to determine 
whether British Columbia should be a British colony, a Canadian province, 
or a territory of the United States is of particular interest in bringing out 
the various elements and interests represented in its population during this 
crucial period of 1866-1871. 

I am acquainted with the source material about this region only for the 
early period, particularly for its fur trade; my criticisms must be evaluated 
accordingly. I have observed very few questionable statements and those I 
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have found are of no particular significance. David Stuart was Robert 
Stuart’s uncle, not his cousin (p. 26) ; the American Fur Company began 
trading from St. Louis in 1822, rather than a year later (p. 36). The state- 
ment that rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West 
Company never led to bloodshed (p. 39) may be true of the British Co- 
lumbia region, but should be qualified by reference to the Red River Valley 
episode. There appears no good reason for distinguishing Piegans from 
Blackfeet (p. 47). The analytical table of contents by no means compen- 
sates for the unhappy and inexplicable lack of an index. 

The volume will be useful to any student of the history of the Pacific 
Northwest, and is sufficiently readable to be appreciated by every general 
reader who is interested in that region. 


Vassar College KENNETH WIGGINS PORTER 


The Standard of Living in 1860. American Consumption Levels on the Eve 
of the Civil War. By Edgar W. Martin. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. x, 451. $4.50. 


Mr. Martin affords us the rare privilege of living in another century. He 
makes us feel at home in the America of 1860 by telling us in minute detail 
what people earned, how long they worked, and what they paid for their 
consumption goods and services ; what they ate, what they drank, and what 
they smoked ; where they lived, and how they ran their homes; what they 
wore, and how they provided for their personal appearance, cleanliness, 
and health ; how they traveled from place to place, and how they communi- 
cated with one another; what their government contributed for charitable 
purposes ; how they spent their leisure hours, what they read, and what they 
learned ; and what role the church played in their lives. He does not confine 
himself to description; he occasionally ventures into the field of economic 
analysis. Although he recognizes the difficulties involved (p. 10), he tries 
to indicate from time to time the factors affecting the standard of living. He 
also makes occasional comparisons among different periods in American 
history and between the United States and other countries. 

Mr. Martin bases his picture on an abundance of descriptive and statis- 
tical information, the product of an evidently thorough combing of avail- 
able sources. Through a skillful integration of his material, he comes out 
with a complete and realistic panorama of life on the eve of the Civil War. 
There are some fifty statistical tables providing interesting data on a variety 
of subjects. A few specific items included in the tables may be noted by way 
of suggesting the thoroughness with which Mr. Martin has covered the 
field : the number of brick houses in New York State in 1855 and 1865; the 
number of oculists and opticians in the South in 1860; the average daily 
wage of a teamster in 1860; the price of beefsteak in Massachusetts in 1860; 
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the price of white duck suits in 1857; the number of volumes lent by the 
public-school library of Poughkeepsie in 1859. 

Mr. Martin is very cautious in his use of statistics and is particularly cog- 
nizant of the limitations of index numbers representing the temporal changes 
in the standard of living (pp. 2-3). Although he criticizes the use of cost- 
of-living index numbers for long-term comparisons, he nevertheless makes 
literal, though implicit, use of them in some cases ; for instance, at one point 
(p. 393) he says, “In New York City in the sixties only about 1 per cent of 
the population received incomes of $842 or more, the equivalent of $2,000 
in 1929.” At another point (pp. 396-398), he compares suggested or ideal 
individual budgets in the 1850’s with the actual average budget for a speci- 
fied income group found in the 1935-1936 National Resources Committee 
survey. In determining the appropriate 1935-1936 income group, he im- 
plicitly makes a cost-of-living comparison. A more important defect of this 
comparison, however, is that the suggested or ideal budget may not be at all 
typical of the actual budgets which prevailed (compare some of the sug- 
gested present-day budgets). Mr. Martin does recognize that the differ- 
ences in categories make a comparison difficult. Long-term, cost-of-living 
comparisons are also made in other parts of the book (pp. 408, 415). 

The distinctive feature of the American level of living in 1860 he regards 
as consisting in a greater amount of goods, particularly those made avail- 
able by mass-production methods. He wonders, though, whether the Ameri- 
can level of living was so different or whether the real differentiation be- 
tween the United States and other countries was that “Americans seemed 
to regard a high standard of living as their chief goal” (p. 402). He also 
emphasizes that contrasts in living standards and inconsistencies in tastes 
were much sharper in 1860 than now. He mentions that “European travelers 
were amazed at the ornateness of such restaurants as Taylor’s,” and that 
“the poor were farmed out to the lowest bidder or confined in squalid poor- 
houses with idiots and lunatics, the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, vagrants 
and drunkards.” He ends on an elevated plane by declaring that, “Much as 
the comforts and conveniences of life can contribute to enjoyment, some- 
thing more than material possessions is necessary if people are to feel that 
life is really worth living. One is sometimes tempted to believe that at the 
same time their standard of living was rising and the amount of their leisure 
increasing the Americans were becoming a less happy people. If this is 
true, it does not mean that we should return to ‘the good old days.’ It does 
mean that it is fully as important for us to learn how to use what we have 
as it is to get more” (p. 404). 

This valuable contribution to the history of the “common man” is a wel- 
come departure from histories of institutions or of rich or great men. Any 
historian who deals with the Civil War period will find Mr. Martin’s book 
useful. Reading it may also be recommended as an aid in obtaining a true 
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perspective on the performance of the American economy during the past 
eighty years. 


University of Buffalo Harotp M. Somers 


Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy. By Joseph A. Schumpeter. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. x, 381. $3.50. 


Examining the case for socialism and its relation to democracy, Mr. 
Schumpeter rejects both the arguments that socialists normally use against 
capitalism and the arguments that capitalists normally use against socialism ; 
but he concludes that, for political rather than economic reasons, socialism is 
probably inevitable, and that it may prove to be as efficient as capitalism. His 
thinking is realistic, belligerent, somewhat cynical, and genuinely original. 
Even those who disagree most profoundly with his conclusions will find 
them remarkably stimulating and suggestive. 

He begins by surveying Marxism. While rejecting almost all of Marx’s 
conclusions, he nevertheless expresses a profound admiration for the pro- 
phetic force and power of synthesis in the Marxist system as a whole; 
Marx was mostly wrong, but at least he attempted what no economist had 
done, to discover the connections among all the different aspects of social 
evolution. Mr. Schumpeter then presents his own interpretation of capi- 
talism, and concludes that there are no economic reasons for believing that 
it cannot survive. In his opinion, monopolistic policies tend to promote 
stability and to increase efficiency ; such phenomena as unemployment and 
the business cycle are the necessary accompaniments of economic growth; 
there is no reason for supposing that investment opportunities will dis- 
appear ; and there is every reason for believing that, if there were no polit- 
ical interference, the system could continue in the future, as in the past, to 
increase output and raise the general standard of living. 

He predicts, nevertheless, that capitalism will not survive, primarily be- 
cause public opinion is no longer willing to support it. The evolution of the 
corporation and the decline of the family have taken away from the bour- 
geois class their strong sense of property and their incentives to enterprise 
and initiative, and hence have weakened their willingness to defend the sys- 
tem; the destruction of monarchy and aristocracy has deprived them of 
allies who formerly functioned as their protectors in the sphere of politics; 
and the growing influence of irresponsible and discontented intellectuals 
has created a climate of opinion hostile to free enterprise and favorable to 
government interference. We may therefore expect the establishment of 
socialism; and in Part Three Mr. Schumpeter argues that bureaucratic 
control of the economic system would probably be quite as successful as 
capitalism in satisfying consumers, promoting economic progress, and en- 
forcing discipline and efficiency. Dismissing all idealistic definitions of de- 
mocracy in terms of the rule of the people, and defining it as “an arrange- 
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ment for arriving at political decisions in which individuals acquire the 
power to decide by means of a competitive struggle for the people’s vote,” 
he asserts, in Part Four, that such democracy is possible under socialism 
but is not necessarily implied by it. In Part Five he examines the history of 
the various socialist parties, and concludes that there is little reason for be- 
lieving that “socialism will mean the advent of the civilization of which 
orthodox socialists dream. It is much more likely to present fascist features.” 

I want to register my dissent from the argument most strongly at two 
points. In the first place, while applauding most of what Mr. Schumpeter 
says in defense of the capitalist system and of capitalist entrepreneurs, I 
feel that the indictment of monopoly as the chief cause of the breakdown of 
capitalism has not been adequately disproved. Mr. Schumpeter argues that 
even monopolies must compete, and he defends price fixing and corporate 
saving as conducive to economic stability, long-range planning, and tech- 
nological improvement. This is undoubtedly true; but because monopolistic 
practices are superior to cutthroat price competition, and because an in- 
dustry that cuts its prices during a depression might do more harm than 
good, it does not follow, as Mr. Schumpeter seems to suggest, that prices 
during a period of prosperity may not be fixed too high to allow adequate 
consumption. On the contrary, the evidence suggests that this is what 
frequently occurs. Nor does Mr. Schumpeter deal adequately with the 
theory which postulates that a mature capitalism tends to hoard its savings, 
and that the reason for this is the inability of the rate of interest, without 
government control, to fall below a certain minimum. 

In the second place, Mr. Schumpeter equates democracy with the right 
of the majority to choose the government, and does not discuss the problem 
of individual liberty. It is true that the bureaucracy of a socialist or fascist 
state, like the legislature of a capitalist society, might be subject to majority 
control. But the reason for regarding most forms of state socialism as in- 
compatible with democracy is that the right of the individual to dissent from 
the will of the majority, and to engage in creative and original activity, 
might be endangered. Freedom can be guaranteed only in a society where 
individuals either own the means of their own livelihood or are at least able 
to change from one employer to another. In a system where everybody 
worked for the state, bureaucratic or mass pressure upon individuals who 
expressed unpopular opinions, or chose to adopt unconventional forms of 
behavior, might easily become intolerable. 


New York University Henry BAMFORD PARKES 
Iron Pioneer: Henry W. Oliver, 1840-1904. By Henry Oliver Evans. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1942. Pp. xiii, 370. $3.50. 


Here is a useful addition to the literature of industrial biography. It 
hardly approaches the standard of such works as Porter’s Astor or Flynn’s 
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Rockefeller, but it compares very favorably with such authorized biographies 
as Hendricks’s Carnegie and Harvey’s Henry Clay Frick. In Henry Oliver 
we have another of the figures prominent in Pittsburgh’s rise to industrial 
greatness in the years between 1860 and 1900. His career closely paralleled 
in many respects that of his more celebrated townsman whose business asso- 
ciate he was to become. Both Oliver and Carnegie were sons of poor immi- 
grants, began their Alger-like careers as messenger boys (and in the same 
telegraph office), came of business age in the booming Civil War years, 
possessed personalities that won customers and influenced associates, en- 
joyed a certain incidental role in public affairs, made money with astonishing 
ease, and avoided that combination of all work and no play that made so 
many of their fellows © all boys. Oliver appears to have adhered more closely 
to traditional business mores than Carnegie and made fewer enemies; his 
business interests were somewhat more diversified and he showed a greater 
readiness to embark on new ventures. After serving a brief clerical appren- 
ticeship, Oliver at the age of twenty-one began an independent career as a 
partner in a small iron works, and two years later, in 1863, he helped or- 
ganize the bolt and nut works that formed the nucleus of what became one 
of the earliest large-scale, integrated companies producing iron and steel. 

Beginning with the manufacture of heavy hardware, Oliver extended the 
scope of operations until not only were a wide variety of semifinished and 
finished products manufactured in large quantities, but extensive ore, coal, 
and coking properties were acquired to round out this industrial domain. 
His role in the development of the vast and rich ore beds of the Mesabi 
range was his chief claim to distinction. One of the first to recognize the fu- 
ture importance of these ores, after the Merritts had done their pioneering 
work, Oliver set out to acquire a dominant position in the field ; and in this 
he was aided by the prejudice against the Mesabi ores which had resulted 
from the difficulties attending their use. Within a few years he had obtained 
control of a large part of the range by means of leases, and was more than 
holding his own in rivalry with the Rockefeller interests. But lacking the 
capital to carry through his ambitious plans, Oliver was obliged to hitch his 
wagon to the Carnegie star ; indeed he paid the heavy price of a half interest 
in the Oliver Mining Company as a bonus to obtain a badly needed half- 
million-dollar loan from Carnegie. Several years later Carnegie used high- 
pressure methods to acquire an additional one third of the stock, leaving 
Oliver with but a sixth interest in the company holding the extensive ore 
leases he had so skillfully and with such foresight accumulated. Once again 
the master of Skibo Castle demonstrated that the richest stakes went to 
those able to take advantage of the pioneering work of others. 

As a general narrative account written along conventional biographical 
lines this study is excellent, giving, as it does, an interesting picture of a 
phase of our industrial growth that is too little known. To the special stu- 
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dent, too, the work has substantial value, particularly for its carefully drawn 
account of the rivalry for the control of the Lake Superior ore fields. But 
there are shortcomings. The historical setting that Mr. Evans provides in 
such abundance for the various phases of Oliver’s career is descriptive 
rather than analytical and, with the ample anecdotal material, serves at times 
to obscure rather than to illuminate the central figure. The substantive ac- 
count is often lacking in precision, and one is left uncertain how far the 
story rests on documented evidence and how far on things remembered by 
surviving contemporaries. Pervading the whole study is that aura of almost 
worshipful awe through which Pittsburgh still regards the great figures of 
its golden day. Written as a success story rather than as an account of busi- 
ness enterprise, this biography lacks depth. One turns from it with the feel- 
ing that Mr. Evans has added something to our knowledge but little to an 
understanding of the Age of Big Business. 


The American University Louis C. HuNTER 


Belgian Banking and Banking Theory. By B. S. Chlepner. Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1943. Pp. x, 224. $2.50. 


The person who would like an excellent example of how economic his- 
tory can contribute to the clarification of economic theory and to the formu- 
lation of economic policy should read this book. Rarely, indeed, is an author 
able to unite so happily and to condense so judiciously such a vast body of 
material as Mr. Chlepner, professor of banking and finance at the University 
of Brussels, has compressed in these brief two hundred pages. 

After a short historical survey of Belgian banking, the author describes 
in detail the chief aspects of Belgium’s financial history since 1914. Especial 
emphasis is given to the banking reform of 1935—a reform that had as its 
objectives (1) the “liquidation of mixed banking,” or more exactly the 
partial separation of commercial and investment banking into specialized 
institutions ; (2) the introduction of governmental regulation of the bank- 
ing system; and (3) the creation of a banking organization based on the 
principle of liquidity. 

The last third of the volume is a brilliant synopsis of banking theory in 
the light of Belgian experience. Stress is placed upon the fact that bank- 
ing theory springs from current banking practices and a given economic 
environment and that it usually lags behind changing times. Classical 
theory was based essentially upon a barter economy in a state of equilibrium 
and was adhered to tenaciously by many economists even after new banking 
activities clearly gave bank credit a different character. Similarly the 
theory of liquidity, founded on the principle of commercial banking liquidity, 
remained intrenched beyond a point at which it should have been revised, 
while shiftability (a bank’s ability to shift assets to other banks) was slow in 
being formulated and given prominence. 
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So far as banking policy is concerned, Mr. Chlepner maintains that, as 
a result of extreme economic instability and of a confusion of ideas, central 
banks now act on a day-to-day basis rather than on generally accepted prin- 
ciples. At least this has been the case in Belgium, and is to be deplored. 


Social Science Research Council SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


Business and Slavery: The New York Merchant and the Irrepressible Con- 
fuct. By P. S. Foner. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 356. $4.00 (Oxford edition, 24s.). 


The purpose of this monograph is twofold: to trace the attitude of 
northern businessmen toward the recurring political crises resulting from 
sectional discord, and to re-examine, in terms of their activities, the familiar 
thesis that the war was “the result of a conflict between two divergent econo- 
mies.’ Mr. Foner has accomplished his first object, within certain limita- 
tions ; he has been provokingly less successful in his second. 

Northern merchants, according to Mr. Foner, had much to lose from 
sectional disputes. Congressional controversy, editorial fist shaking, popular 
agitation, sectional antislavery legislation, and similar expressions of con- 
flict tended to interrupt normal trade relations between North and South. 
Secession, the threatening culmination of these irritants, was dreaded most, 
for that, many feared, meant inevitable economic catastrophe. Certainly, com- 
mercial relations among nations did not promise to be as profitable as busi- 
ness among sections. Accordingly, northern merchants ‘‘were again and 
again compelled to abandon their counting rooms for the arena of politics.” 
In this arena they played a role of appeasement and pacification. Prior to 
1850 they did not hesitate to express a distinct aversion to slavery but, as 
Mr. Foner indicates, when legislative debates evolved into crises, when 
political irresponsibility and fanatic extremism endangered the Union, they 
forgot their distaste for slavery and called for compromise. 

At the election of Lincoln, New York merchants continued their per- 
sistent campaign for “‘peace and quiet.’ They appealed to the South to re- 
main calm, pledged their loyalty to that section, emphasized that anti-Re- 
publican forces had gained a majority in the House, and renewed their de- 
mands for the repeal of the New England personal liberty laws. Even after 
South Carolina seceded they continued their efforts for peace. Although they 
denounced the action of that State as impertinent and irresponsible, they 
sent lobbyists to Lincoln to urge his acceptance of Crittenden’s eleventh- 
hour proposal. But when war did finally come, New York merchants realized 
that their interests lay unmistakably in a quick and uncompromising 
northern victory, and they accordingly supported that end with as much 
militance as they had formerly fought for peace. 
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While Mr. Foner has told this story with documented thoroughness and 
has, at the same time, brought to his pages much of the flavor and excite- 
ment of the era, he has focused on much too limited a segment of American 
capital. Although we are told in the preface that during the antebellum 
period “bankers, capitalists, brokers, commercial lawyers, railroad specula- 
tors, and manufacturers referred to themselves as merchants,” the text leans 
almost exclusively for its evidence on the organized activities of those busi- 
ness interests directly concerned with the cotton trade. Whatever the ante- 
bellum definition of “merchant,” Foner’s merchants are, with but few ex- 
ceptions, retailers, wholesalers, and shippers of southern staples. In the 
index, for example, where businessmen are listed with their specific pursuits, 
the designations “Dry Goods Merchant,” “Commercial Merchant,” and 
“Shipping Merchant” occur most frequently. What were the attitudes and 
efforts of other northern business elements? Mr. Foner supplies hardly a 
passing answer. Only by an occasional reference does he suggest that 
northern capital was not in perfect accord on the political issues resulting 
from sectional strife. 

Yet even if we accept the implicit hypothesis that New York merchants 
typified American business in both attitude and activity, the conclusions he 
draws are unwarranted. The author challenges the validity of the “over- 
simplified” thesis that the war was the result of “a conflict between two 
opposing economies” by bringing to bear the irrelevant evidence that capital, 
rather than pressing for a vigilant stand against the political aggressions of 
slavery, even at the risk of provoking secession, agitated most vigorously 
for appeasement. In so doing Mr. Foner has confused businessmen with 
business. He has failed to distinguish between the dynamics of a complex 
pattern of interrelated social, political, and economic elements and the self- 
interested maneuverings of individuals whose perspective was limited to the 
length and breadth of their retail counters. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that A. C. Cole’s The Irrepressible Conflict 1850-1865, of which 
the theme is precisely the social and cultural antagonisms that existed be- 
tween the sections, is missing from an otherwise ambitiously compiled bib- 
liography. 

Actually, this book has failed to meet fully the real issue involved. Mr. 
Foner has followed the vacillations of business elements only within a nar- 
row political range. On the one hand they resisted northern extremism and 
on the other they were equally determined not to permit territorial conces- 
sions to slavery. Within this limited scope opportunistic moderation is hardly 
surprising and certainly not unique. It was a realistic instinct to confirm and 
to continue a profitable status quo. Thus Mr. Foner has in effect studied that 
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instinct as it expressed itself in relation to the slave issue. He has not, as his 
title promises, explained and explored specifically the attitude of business to 
slavery. Essentially, the problem is not to describe the extent business was 
willing to concede and make deviations from a given line, but rather to 
understand and explain why the line against the extension of slavery was 
defended. It is precisely the failure to recognize this as his problem that has 
lead Mr. Foner into his fallacious approach and invalid conclusion. 

For all its theoretical weakness and naiveté, however, Business and 
Slavery cannot be dismissed too glibly. Within the limits indicated this 
monograph is an ambitious and illuminating excursion into a field of economic 
and political history, which has in the past received pathetically insufficient 
attention. Similar studies examining other segments of northern wealth 
would add to the understanding and unraveling of the intricate tangle of 
political and economic details that preceded the war. Mr. Foner has taken a 
bold step into a promising sphere of research. 


Washington, D.C. FasBrAN LINDEN 


Shorter Notices 


British Enterprise in Nigeria. By Arthur Norton Cook. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 330. $3.50. 


Slavery, the reaction against it, the early palm-oil trade and the revival of the Euro- 
pean quest of empire carry this well-documented account to the period of systematic 
beginnings in the 1880’s. The intelligent use of a literature hard to get at brings the 
struggle with diseases and powerful native rulers back to life. Goldie’s Royal Niger 
Company then carries the banner against slavery, liquor, and Britain’s rivals to 1899, 
when the government decided to take over administration. Over four million dollars 
were received by Goldie and his associates for a modest investment and years of enter- 
prising work which amounted to the founding of Nigeria. A most illuminating chapter 
(IV) on international rivalries in this part of Africa continues the story to about 1904 
and completes the first half of the book. It really gives one pause, even if he is familiar 
with the subject already, to have all those dead-serious colonial disputes over one area 
tossed at him in succession. 

The history of pacification and unification during the past forty years is much too 
complex to review in any detail here. A policy of indirect rule and small-scale native 
economy in Nigeria is praised, as perhaps it fully deserves. The concluding chapter, 
however, suggests by comparison that there may be an inverse ratio between good 

‘colonial government and habitability by white people. Some other writers have made 
practically an African thesis of this, and it has its points. 

One reluctant criticism of a sound and painstaking book may be offered. The eco- 
nomic analysis cannot properly be called weak, but it is not the strongest point. Perhaps 
the purposes of a general work are so different that to compare it in one respect with a 
long special chapter is unfair. The allusion here is to W. K. Hancock, “The Evolution 
of the Traders’ Frontier: West Africa” (Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, 
Vol. II, Problems of Economic Policy, 1918-1939, London, 1941, pt. ii, ch. ii). There 
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the effects of the British West African decision against plantation economy are bril- 
liantly discussed, pro and con, in their world setting. The two manuscripts seem to have 
been in press at the same time. The reader of either should not miss the other. Both are 
real contributions to a subject that has been scandalously neglected by the probing and 
questioning type of scholar, and they are complementary rather than competitive. 


University of California M. M. Knicut 


The Butterfield Overland Mail. By Waterman L. Ormsby. San Marino: The Hunting- 
ton Library, 1942. Pp. 179. $2.75. 

In the autumn of 1858 Mr. Ormsby published six articles in the New York Herald 
giving an account of his travel on the Butterfield Overland Mail. He went as a special 
correspondent and was the only through passenger on the first west-bound stage from 
St. Louis to San Francisco, a journey of just under twenty-four days. If other travelers 
had been as careful and as observant as Ormsby we should know vastly more about our 
country and the ways of our fathers than we do. Ormsby gives a day-by-day account of 
his journey, and a great deal of detailed information regarding the route and accommo- 
dations, the staff and expenses, the dangers and hazards of the trip. His articles have 
been reprinted here and very ably edited. To one who has driven over this route in a 
motorcar the book is fascinating. It will prove interesting to all who care for travel- 
ogues, the history of the West, and particularly to those interested in our economic his- 
tory. 

The route of the stage line ran from St. Louis up the Missouri River to Tipton, then 
south and west across the corner of Arkansas. From Fort Smith a more southwesterly 
route was followed through the Indian Territory into Texas. Across Texas the route 
swung still more to the west, heading across the Brazos and the headwaters of the Colo- 
rado to the Rio Grande. Following up the Rio Grande it reached the southern boundary 
of New Mexico Territory, and at El Paso swung to the North striking through Tucson 
and Yuma into California. Los Angeles was on that route which ended at San Francisco. 

As a frontispiece there has been included the first through time schedule (for Septem- 
ber 16, 1858) which was approximated in the actual journey. The schedule is a rare and 
perhaps unique item. The book is handsomely printed and provides tables, end-paper 
maps, and a good index. It is a real addition to the available literature on travel across 
the plains, and well worthy of the fine list published by the Huntington Library. 


University of Oklahoma STANLEY VESTAL 


The Free Produce Movement. By Ruth Ketring Nuermberger. [Historical Papers of 
the Trinity College Historical Society, Series XXV.] Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1942. Pp. IX, 147. $1.00. 

“An obscure reform effort” is Miss Nuermberger’s quite proper characterization of 
the “free produce” movement. It was undertaken by members of the Society of Friends, 
but “never officially sponsored, and scarcely sanctioned, by the Society of Friends as a 
religious organization.” Although most of the leading abolitionists were interested in 
this aspect of the drive against slavery, they devoted little attention and effort to the 
cause. This lack of enthusiasm is reflected in the writings of the nationally known aboli- 
tionists, in those of John Greenleaf Whittier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Gerrit Smith, 
for example. Miss Nuermberger finds that the biographers of these leaders “have 
ignored” their interest in the “free produce’ movement. The more recent of the two 
biographies of Gerrit Smith, however, contains two pages devoted to the subject, which 
is as much as this particular, very minor reform deserved. 
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The purpose of the “free produce” movement was to boycott the sale and use of all 
commodities produced by slave labor. But the societies dedicated to this work never had 
a total membership of more than fifteen hundred, while the boycott itself probably never 
had the support of more than six thousand persons. “Free labor” goods were expensive 
and often of poor quality. Furthermore, the manufacturers and storekeepers who de- 
voted themselves exclusively to “free labor” business generally failed to make a profit. 

Miss Nuermberger states that her narrative of this cause is “by no means complete,” 
but that it is “at least possessed of continuity.” It is complete enough to satisfy most stu- 
dents of the abolitionist movement. The tables given in the appendix are particularly 
helpful : they list the “free produce” societies and the “free produce” stores, showing in 
each case the location and the number of years each one was in existence. For any one 
who may wish to pursue the subject further there is a classified bibliography. 


Syracuse University RateH VoLNEY HARLOW 


Cow Country. By Edward Everett Dale. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 
Pp. vii, 265. $2.75. 


This is a collection of essays of varying types and quality, all dealing with the Great 
Plains area. In no sense, however, is it a complete history of the cattle country. 

Footnotes and bibliography have been omitted “in the interest of uniformity” ; in some 
instances this does not matter, but in the case of the monographic studies of “Ranching 
on the Cheyenne-Arapaho Reservation” and “The Cherokee Strip Live Stock Associa- 
tion” the omission is unfortunate. Reference certainly should have been made to the 
places where these studies were first published. 

The second and third chapters provide a very useful discussion of the Long Drive but 
they lack the maps and the diagram that Mr. Dale included in his previous volume on 
The Range Cattle Industry (Norman, 1930), pages 57, 63, and 67. Of considerable in- 
terest to the economic historian is the chapter entitled “Short Grass and Heather” which 
deals with the role played by European cattlemen and investors in the days of the Open 
Range. 

Mr. Dale’s writing is, as always, brilliant, definitely nostalgic, often romantic. On 
pages 74 and 75 he elaborates the conception of the cattlemen and cowboys as a latter- 
day chivalry. But is it not overdoing it a bit to call the Marquis de Mores’s rambling 
ranch house at Medora a “magnificent chateau” ? 

Oberlin College RosBert S. FLETCHER 


Check List of Publications on American Railroads Before 1841. By Thomas Richard 
Thomson. New York: The New York Public Library, 1942. Pp. 250. $2.00. 


Thirty years ago the Bureau of Railway Economics published its Catalogue of Books 
on Railway Economics. Every investigator in the field of railway transportation has 
had occasion to call this bibliography and finding list blessed. Now comes Mr. Thom- 
son’s Check List of Publications on American Railroads Before 1841. Unlike the earlier 
work, covering the railroads of the world, the newcomer is confined to the United 
States. Within this area it is far more complete in detail; it is more inclusive of State 
and Federal documents and railway guides and maps, and it breaks down series, such as 
annual reports of railway corporations, into individual entries. Whereas the Catalogue 
listed the resources of fourteen libraries, the new Check List is based upon the collec- 
tions in thirty-six. Neither volume is an index to periodical material. The arrangement 
of entries varies. The Bureau of Railway Economics distributed titles under general 
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headings and, within the United States, under States; Mr. Thomson arranges his items 
alphabetically under date of publication. While this latter course is necessary, without 
an analytical index it is not so useful for the average investigator. The Thomson index 
is adequate for localities, individuals, and many details; I feel, however, that it might 
benefit from the inclusion of certain larger topics: rates, freights, finance. Although the 
Check List is not concerned with proving anything, it certainly demonstrates that the 
first steps in the construction of the American railway network were not taken in the 
dark; on the contrary, print lighted the way for railroad builders and managers. I hope 
the reception of this volume will be so grateful and enthusiastic that it will encourage 
the compiler and sponsor to continue their task, clearly a monumental one, into the later 
decades of American railway history. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirKLAND 


The Panic of 1857. By George W. Van Vleck. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. Pp. ix, 126. $1.50. 


In spite of its apparent remoteness of time and topic, this “analytical study” of the 
panic of 1857 has a particular timeliness. Mr. Van Vleck rightly reminds us that this 
country has never enjoyed economic isolation, although he perhaps exaggerates the 
novelty of his own discoveries when he asserts that “the position of Great Britain in 
world economy has been too much slighted in the past in the treatment of American 
economic enterprise.” Be that as it may, his major thesis is that the panic of 1857 was 
brought about largely by foreign financial entanglements, and for that reason a consid- 
erable portion of this small book is devoted to a review of the system of commerce and 
credit that bound American business to foreign, particularly to British, sources. 

This is the burden of the first chapter, which bears the rather inclusive title, “The 
Structure of American Economy.” The third chapter, dealing with “Short-Term Fac- 
tors in World Economy,” pursues this theme still further by analyzing in some detail 
the financial policies and problems of France during the 1850’s. Mr. Van Vleck ingeni- 
ously shows how these affected the policy of the Bank of England, which, in turn, was 
an immediate factor in precipitating the American crisis of 1857. The analysis is mainly 
financial in character, and as such is competent and essentially correct. On the home 
scene Mr. Van Vleck rehearses the familiar topics and issues of speculation, banking, 
and money, especially as these existed in the City of New York. 

The treatment of the crisis proper is relatively brief and leans rather heavily upon 
selected quotations from contemporaneous newspapers. Although these provide a sam- 
pling of the current state of opinion, they are hardly adequate as a precise account of the 
state of business depression or recovery. There is a good summary of the policy, or the 
lack of policy, of the Buchanan Administration. The bibliography is generously ample 
and decidedly eclectic in composition, although in view of this, it is regrettable to note 
such omissions as Smith and Cole, Fluctuations in American Business, 1790-1860, and 
Hans Rosenberg, Die Weltwirtschaftskrisis von 1857-1859, both of which have a special 
relevance to the subject of this study. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute SAMUEL REZNECK 
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Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments Respecting North America. [Car- 
negie Institution Publication No. 338, Vol. V, 1739-1754.] Edited by Leo Francis 
Stock. Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1941. Pp. xxv, 658. Cloth, 
$4.00; paper, $3.50. 


Veterans in the field of colonial history need no introduction to the work of Leo F. 
Stock, but newcomers may profit by having their attention called to the importance of 
the Proceedings and Debates in studying economic history, not only of America but 
also of England itself. 

This volume, covering the years 1739-1754, follows the same general plan as its 
predecessors. A twenty-one-page preface calls attention to the legislative record of the 
more important or more interesting discussions of colonial problems, but wisely re- 
frains from any attempt to give a general account of the subjects discussed. The text 
proper reports the proceedings in the House of Commons and the House of Lords re- 
lating to the North American colonies as far as the editor could discover them. The 
term, “North American colonies,” as explained in the preface to the first volume, is 
used to refer to “all items relating, distinctly or by implication from the context, to 
North America, from the Isthmus of Panama to Greenland inclusive (but not to 
Iceland) ; to the north shore of South America during times of warfare, and to Guiana 
and the region of the Amazon during the time of colonizing there; to the West Indies, 
and to the Philippines.” There are also included references to the navigation acts, to 
the Royal African Company, to the Asientos, and to taxes on or regulations of colonial 
products as well as other mention of things American. 

Most of the material printed was taken from the Commons Journals, the Lords 
Journals, and Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, but additions have been made from the 
Egmont Diary, the Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum, and other sources 
described in the preface. At the end of the volume, twenty-four pages aré included giv- 
ing the proceedings of the Parliament of Ireland. Footnotes give helpful explanations 
of the text and references to secondary studies or to additional source materials. They 
will be especially helpful to American scholars, since most of the references are to the 
manuscripts of the House of Lords which have been microfilmed for the Library of 
Congress. 

The contents naturally emphasize colonial history but economic historians will find 
much data of general interest. The problem of convoys, evoked by the submarine menace, 
is nothing new; eighteenth-century parliaments were often concerned with it—in the 
days of wind-driven frigates. One can also find discussions of the incidence of taxation 
(p. 262), of population problems (pp. 566-568, 571-576), and of the correlation between 
the extent of smuggling and the risk and profit involved (pp. 199-200, 206-207, 214). Wall 
Street was not the first to be accused of injuring “widows and orphans”; Rhode Island 
attained that dubious honor at least as early as 1751 (p. 448). Discussion of such topics 
as linens, potashes, soap, silk, and beaver hats concerned the colonies, but were topics of 
even greater importance to British—or even European—commerce and industry. 

In the strictly colonial items those for Georgia and Nova Scotia lead the rest, but 
the volume cannot safely be ignored by students of any of the colonies. The Hudson’s 
Bay, the Royal African, and the South Sea Companies all make their appearances, more 
than thirty virtually consecutive pages being devoted to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and its relations with the Indians and the fur trade. Paper money in its varied forms is 
by far the most frequently discussed topic, but there is also much about salt, tea, iron, 
candles, sugar, whales, and furs, to mention only a few of the varied subjects included. 
Many “first families” are likely to be made unhappy by the inclusion of the names of 
the felons and vagabonds who were ordered transported from Ireland to the colonies 
in the late thirties and the early forties of the eighteenth century. 
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The editorial arrangement, and the index provided by Mr. David M. Matteson, are in 
general excellent, but it should be noted that in a few respects the editor has been 
handicapped by his sources. Since the Commons Journal summarizes each petition in 
one paragraph, the editor properly follows suit, even though a paragraph four-and-one- 
half pages long is somewhat overwhelming. Another difficulty arises from the necessity 
of limiting the record of parliamentary proceedings to those “respecting North 
America.” The task is simple when debate concerns how much, if any, aid should be 
given the trustees of Georgia, but it becomes complicated when the subject discussed is 
more general, like the exportation of linens or the re-exportation of sugar. Shipments 
of linens to the plantations acquire a disproportionate importance when not considered 
in relation to shipments to the rest of the world, and to list the re-exportation of sugar 
only to the plantations is akin to listing coal carried only to Newcastle. 

Yet such complications are probably inherent in any selective compilation and except 
for the selective element we would not have the volume at all. If students will remember 
in studying general topics that they must always search also for noncolonial aspects 
of the problem, they will not be misled but rather will have a convenient lead to sources 
which might otherwise have eluded their attention. 


University of California LAWRENCE A. HARPER 


Tudor Cornwall, Portrait of a Society. By A. L. Rowse. London: Jonathan Cape, 1941. 
Pp. 462. About 10s. 6d. 


A revaluation of national history is here achieved through the intensive study. of local 
life and institutions. Although Mr. Rowse’s examination of his sources is on so minute a 
scale that there is scarcely an acre of the possessions of the Cornish monastic houses 
that is not accounted for, his integration of materials is so well handled and his prose is 
so fresh and vigorous that the whole picture of Cornish history in the sixteenth century 
stands out in sharp relief. Students in many fields will find much to interest them. For 
the economic historian there are interesting chapters on the use of the land, on industry, 
trade, and shipping, with emphasis on the fact that farming was the mainstay of Cornish 
sixteenth-century life. Students of military and naval history are provided with a great 
deal of new knowledge about the defensive works built by the Tudors, the military as- 
pects of the Cornish rebellions of 1497 and 1549, and the Cornish participation in the 
war with Spain. All sorts of striking and amusing details are presented dealing with 
the life of the people and the social structure of the country. 

The chief interest of this study lies in its careful description of the transformation of 
a Celtic Catholic into an English Protestant society. Here Mr. Rowse makes his most 
important contributions and here he departs from the orthodox pattern of the history of 
the sixteenth century. There is no concern with the new Protestant doctrines and dog- 
mas in Mr. Rowse’s account, simply because in Cornwall these were not important. 
“The idiot people” (Mr. Rowse uses this phrase repeatedly) might get excited about 
what it was right to believe, but the pushing aggressive personalities of the time and the 
county were concerned with ideology only for its value in helping them transfer wealth 
and political influence into their own hands. Through the confiscation of the lands and 
properties of the church corporations, an outworn way of life was replaced by a new; a 
group of flaccid masters was hustled out of the picture by a new plunderbund whose 
descendants in many cases “are there yet.” Mr. Rowse seems to have no preconceptions ; 
he piles up his facts and lets the evidence suggest the conclusion. “It is indeed worthy of 
comment,” he says, “that of the leading figures concerned with the Dissolution in Corn- 
wall, not one was a Protestant: Sir Thomas Arundel no more than Sir John Tregon- 
well, neither Prideaux nor Prior Mundy. The sympathies of each were unmistakably 
Catholic.” 
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There is even stronger meat in Mr. Rowse’s presentation of the Cornish social theory. 
Not only did might make right, but might seems to have been the only right. Falsity to 
principles achieved great gains; devotion to the “truth” met with loss and disaster. 
The vicar of St. Thomas’s of Exe Island joined the rebels for conscience’s sake during 
the Prayer Book Rebellion and by his efforts prevented the burning of Exeter by the 
rebels. In the end, however, “he did not fail to be hanged upon the tower of his church 
for his pains.” The Catholic recusants “conformed or came to an end.” The Tregians 
are farmers today where once they owned the land, the only Bawden Mr. Rowse knew 
in Cornwall was a steeple jack, and the only Becket a library assistant. The greatness 
of the Arundels was not proof against recusancy, and they are no longer to be found in 
Cornwall. The substitution of power for prayer was the epitome of the Reformation, at 
least in this one little English county. 


University of Illinois FREDERICK C. DIETZ 


Communications 


Major E. A. J. JoHNSON was ordered to active service a few weeks before this 
number went to press. Mr. Gay and other members of the executive during the first 
years of the Economic History Association are best qualified to write a note of ap- 
preciation and thanks to Major Johnson (and he would wish to have the name of 
Mr. Shepard B. Clough associated with it) for their contribution in starting and 
building up THE JourNAL oF Economic History, which in a tangible sense is the 
Association. Its volumes will ever stand as a monument to their efforts. It will not be 
less than the truth to say that the existence and future of the Association depended 
more on their efforts than on those of any others. With their resignations we enter on 
the second stage of the history of the Association. Mr. Lane and his associates face 
new problems. They command the confidence of those interested in economic history, 
and on behalf of the Association I bespeak for them every support. HAI 


By THE resolution formally voted at its annual meeting the Economic History Asso- 
ciation has expressed the deep indebtedness that all its members must feel for the vital 
services of Major Johnson to the Association. Mr. Innis has well stated our great 
obligation to Major Johnson. Having had the pleasant privilege of working with him 
in editing THE JouRNAL oF Economic History, I feel that indebtedness especially 
deeply and personally. By vigor of mind and decisiveness in action Major Johnson 
built this JouRNAL. There is no question of filling his shoes; that is impossible and 
none of us can walk with another man’s stride. The responsibility now placed on me 
I accept with a keen sense of its importance and with confidence in the high quality 


of the support that the JouRNAL will receive from the members of the Association. 
Pate Ba 
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